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CHAPTER I. 


THE GAMESTERS. SAVED FROM SUICIDE. 


“ Downe on the ace of spade!” 

Click, clack, click, went the dealer’s box. 

“Ace of spades has won again !” 

And the winner at the faro table raked his 
money to another card. 

Sitting around the table and in front of the 
dealer were four persons, all playing, while as 
many more curious halitués were looking over 
their shoulders at the heavy play. - 

The wind whistled without, but its wailing, 
soughing sound was scarcely heard within this 
elegant apartment of’ Beale Robbins in Fayette 
Street, Baltimore ; partly owing, perhaps, to the 
excitement of the players, partly because its 
rushing, stirring sound was mufiled by the 
heavy damask curtains which hung in graceful 
folds from the ceiling to the floor across the 











windows. 
Beale Robbins’s bling perh 
reader, you never pe —Eigene! ps site 


tered it. What if the oer did flash ‘almost 
upon it from Barnum’s Hotel on Calvert Street ? | 
you are not to know it on that account. What 
if St. Stephens’s Church overlooks Craven In- 
sane Hospital? if you attend the former, you 
are not necessarffy an inmate of the latter—yet 
the players at Beale Robbins that night came 
from the hotel over the way, and the attendants 
at St. Stephens are very frequently sent to the 
cells in the building of its opposite neighbor. 
Fate never dragged you into Beale Robbins’s 
Thank Heaven! Never 
taught your bosom to harbor thoughts of crime. 
God help those whose hearts it did! 

Let us glance atthe surroundings of this pal- 
atial room of sin. It is a very large apartment, 
more properly a saloon; the feet tread upon 
carpets wherein they sink as into masses of 
yielding, and with colors  inter- 
woven, which must have taken rare artists almost 
a lifetime to design, nothing gaudy, inharmoni- 
ous, or in violation of good taste; all blending, 
mingling, gracefully as of Eastern 
houris sport and dance upon a downy sward, in 
the rosy twilight moving to the mufled tinkle of 
silver cymbals. Mirrors reach from the frescoed 
ceiling nearly to the floor, wherein the forms of 
those in the room are reflected at every turn; 
niches filled with statuary ; luxurious ottomans 
scattered and there; three or four large 
tables, each furnished with the necessary machine- 
complete what will casually 
be observed as the furniture of this. But we are 
forgetting the players. 

Of the four at the table playing,.two only 
seem to be gaming so heavily. 


private gambling house. 


feathers, soft, 


a troop 


here 


ry for gambling, 


We will describe 
the first who seems to be winning. He is tall 
and heavily built, and as the gas-lights, softened 
by the frosted globes, flash upon his face, we dis- 
cover it is of rare beauty. He has large blue 
eyes shaded by long, heavy lashes, Roman nose, 
a complexion clear as delicately tinted ivory, 
while an unusual flush seems now to mantle his 
cheeks ; a mouth small and almost entirely cov- 
ered by a heavy moustache. F 

His companion is in appearance the very anti- 
pode of all this; he is small, not over five feet 
six inches in height, black hair, which 
is as coarse and straight as the other's is flaxen, 
silken and carly ; 


has long 


his large black eyes gleam from 
under heavy brows ; his face is as pale as Parian 
marble, and the features as fixed as those of a 
statuette ; but there is a sinister look about the 
man which is extremely repulsive. 


with sach large sums, that even here, where hun- | 


dreds are usual and common risks, their daring 
ventures attract around them the notice of the 
remaining throng. 

“Queen of diamonds you win again, 
the checks to the luc 
+ “And I lose aga 
from the dark 
deliberate as death. 

“Ha! laughed 
the taller man in as careless a manner, speaking 
as though was of equal in- 
difference. 


ky gamester. 
The 
bat 


ay 
stranger, was as cold and 
ha! luck is with me to-night,” 


to win or lose 





o ”” . . 

Come! combed RAN By His Wei Worn Bar: 
num’s. “Jes, you are the winner now; see, 
you have gained over four thousand dollars; let 
us go back. Fortune will desert you.” 

“Not 1;” he laughed loudly, and drank 
another glass of brandy which was brought him. 
“ A thousand on the deuce of clubs !”” 

Click, clack, the cards flew out from the spring 
box. 

“ Deuce of clubs wins!” 

“ What, Joe, leave the jade now, when she is 
pouring all her precious favors into my lap? 
Not I, Iam no ingrate ; if she proves so kind, I 
shall be a steady wooer. Jack of hearts wins, 
eh! Double on the jack ;” and he jerked his arm 
impatiently from that of his friend, who seemed 
so vexed at his persistence that he left him to go 
off to his hotel. 

“Curses upon it!” And the words were 
ground out, and came gnashing forth from the 
dark stranger’s mouth. “Another thousand 
gone!” he added, malignantly, just as the hand- 
some man who was the winner of so much at his 
side exclaimed, ‘Thousand on the king of 
diamonds !”” 

Click! click! 

“ King of di’monds loses.”’ 

“What, has the jade turned at last? Come, I 
will double on the king,’’ was the defiant win- 
ner’s reply. ‘Another thousand on the losing 
card.” 

This was unheard-of, and the other players 
ceased their game to see the result. An awful 
pause, and then the dealer said : 

“You see the king still loses !” 

“By heaven,” cried the other, desperately. 
“My all upon the losing card, here is three thou- 
sand five hundred dollars.” 

Even the dark stranger came close to the tall 
man, the bold player, and watched the stakes 
and the dealer with a restless look. Click! 
click! the little spring flew up and down, three 
or four cards shot out, all was quiet in that room 
save the heavy breathing of the player, the click 
of the faro box, the monotonous voice of the 
dealer : 

“Seven, deuce, jack, ace of clubs, four—king 
of clubs /oses !”’ 

And the player sunk back, gasping in his chair. 
“ Ruined ! lost!”” he murmured. 

But the dealer drew the pile towards him, 





Both are | 
dressed in the height of fashion, and are gaming | 


sir,” | 
repeated the stony-looking dealer, as he handed | 


voice proceeded | 


| while the desperate loser was watching him as a 
| drowning man would watch the last plank wrest- 
| ed from his grasp in mid-ocean; but scarcely did 
the handsome stranger appear to be overwhelmed 
with his loss, than he who had been losing whis- 
pered to him: 


| 
The other replied, as if oie from a trance : 


” 


“ You have your watch 


“Ha, yes. Will you buy it that I may try 
again my fortune? But wait a moment.” 
A new idea seemed to strike him. He took 


out his pocket-book, and taking therefrom a 
paper, he seemed in ajerking sort of way to hand 
it to the stranger, then withdrew it, but at last, 
as if from desperate resolve, he gave it to him 
The other glanced at it a moment and mar- 
mured : 
~*Polk, ‘Factor & Cammings. Seven han- 
| dred and twenty dollars—due seventeenth of 





| stant would perish a suicide 


| the storm, the report of that pistol. 


| its deadly 


| favor,” 


THE DESPERATE GAMESTER. 


« 


po es 
money, “Fou “deducting é a fair enscreat But 
please endorse it.’’ 

The other took the paper, his hand was trem- 
bling violently, and placed it upon another table. 
Ink was brought, he commenced to write a “ W,” 
when the buyer of the note whispered in his ear: 

“ You cannot deceive me ; sign it Jesper May- 
brooke !”” 

If a snake had bitten him, the writer would 
not have recoiled more quickly. 

“ Jesper Maybrooke, endorse! endorse, Jesper 
Maybrooke !”” 

“Who! who are you?” faltered Maybrooke. 

“T have bought your draft, I will pay you 
what it calls for; what matters it who I am? 
sign! sign!” And the dark eyes shot fire, and 
the cold voice became imperative ; there was 
something controlling in its subtle power, and as 
the words pierced in his ears, “sign, sign!” he 
seized the pen nervously, and dashed across the 
surface, JesPER MAYBROOKE. 

Now another draught of brandy, and another, 
till the blue eyes rolled and glared and dilated 
unnaturally, and the ringing voice became thick 
and husky, and the white tapering fingers clutch- 
ed the gold and notes, placing them upon one 
card and then another ; the cool gamester, reck- 
less and indifferent, was now the drunken gam- 
bler desperate and despairing. And the black 
eyes were watching him, and grew harder, and 
colder, and more glittering, and the firm mouth 
and thin lips were set more tightly as at each 
successive deal, the banker cried : 

“ Ace loses! queen loses! tray loses !”” 
the curses of the losing man came muttered and 
dreadful beneath the click, 
faro box. 

And when the last dollar was won from him, 


| the look of settled stony despair which came over 


Maybrooke’s face was dreadful to look upon. 
There seemed to be an awful calm which would 
make the storm succeeding more terrible. He 
walked to the handsome liquor stand upon which 
was placed the Lethe of forgetfulness, and quaf- 
fing eagerly enough brandy to have prostrated a 
giant, he passed out into the hall without a 
word, into the street, to meet the cutting wind 
and driving sleet. He seemed not to be aware 
of the storm, his soul enwrapt in its own misery, 
he surely did not think, or else he feared so 
much he dared not, but as he came under the 
half obscured light of the gas lamps, he quickly 


drew a pistol from his breast-pocket, placed it to 


| his head, and Jesper Maybrooke in another in- 


There was a re- 
[SEE ENGRAVING.] 

port which sounded dull through the roaring of 
But yet 
Maybrooke stood living, as wretched as ever 
The splintered glass was raining around his 
head; he had shattered the lamp above him, but 
a hand, grasping his arm, had thrown it from 
aim, Mavbrooke 
upon the spectre-like face, the glowing eyes, of 
the stranger of the gambling house. 

What mean yout” 


and looked down 


“ How dare you? May- 
brooke gasped, in a husky whisper, as he dashed 
the arm of his deliverer aside 

“« One would think I had done you a pakry 
replied the other coldly, as he looked up 





And | 


click, of that fearful | 


| 


TERMS, {09 00 PER annem 





agmttraty. -sadenieggia’ she gas lamp, antl down 
would-be suicide. 

“The most cruel act of your life!’ was the 
reply. 

“ Pardon me, I pray you then,” continued the 
other, in a tone of irony, as he bowed slightly, 
“for being so rude as to prevent your blowing 
out your brains, but believe me, Jesper May- 
brooke,” and his words now bore a bitter empha- 
sis, “‘ I was not altogether unselfish. It would 
not have been convenient for me to hold that 
draft—” 

“ Cursed draft!” muttered Maybrooke between 
his teeth. 

“Whilst the party to whom it was drawn 
was known to have been gambling at the same 
time and place with myself, and afterwards dis- 
covered shot through the head,” continued the 
stranger, without noticing Maybrooke’s inter- 
ruption ; “besides, I think I can help you in 
your troubles.” 

“We have met before,” 
brooke, inquiringly. 
to me as from a dimly recollected but troubled 
dream.” 

“Does it not strike you, Jesper Maybrooke,” 
still continued the stranger, “that we are getting 
very wet, that this sleet is driving disagreeably 
against our faces, and that our heavy coats may 
soon be dripping ?” 

“ What then ?” asked Maybrooke. 

“Simply that you will go with me. What 
though we take a midnight drive through this 
howling storm, the action will blunt your wish to 
die. Come, you shall go with me to see an old 
friend. There will be a glorious surprise for you. 
Think of it. Come,” and his voice raised with 
the storm, and his hand grasped the arm of May- 
brooke firmly. 

The man who afew moments before had dared 
to atrempt his own death, who did not fear eter- 
nity, who was ready, with his youth, and glowing 
manhood, and the quick fires of his heart burn- 


interrupted May- 
“ Your face seems to come 





ing full of life, to lift the latches which should | 


open the portals of that other unknown world ; 
now shuddered at the contact of that man’s close 
grasp upon his arm. 

“Twill not go with you!’ he said. 
Maybrooke! I have 
the power to save you, lead you once more to the 
innocent joys which you long ago have left so 
You shrink, 


would you not an instant since have been my 


“You must go, Jesper 


far behind. 
life, 
best friend by becoming your own murderer ?” 
“T will go; lead said the tall May- 
brooke. 


if I would take your 


on!” 


destruction, in 
with the same fascination as the devil did 


to my but you draw me your 
wake 
Faust 

On, up towards Barnum’s, the thin ice slashing 
and cracking andes their feet, 


particles of ice hasling into their faces like minute 


the pitiless, sharp 


daggers. Three or four hackney coaches with 
their forlorn drivers were standing shivering un- 
der the overhanging porch of the hotel 
“ Cab, sir, cab!” 
“Are 
asked the 


“ Nearly two o': 


you willing to go into the country ?” 
dark leader 
lock the morning! where 


to, sir '’”’ was the interrogatory 


in 


age, 


| RELATIVES, 


N° 


ENTS SINGLE 


He whispered the name in his ear. 

“ Whew—w!” (with a prolonged whistle)— 
but this was soon cut short, for the jingle of a 
coin was making merry music in his hand 

Maybrooke looked like 


about to be led to execution, 


a passive criminal 
and felt as much 
bound to obey his strange guide as to breathe 
instinctively. 

“Come!” And they entered the vehicle, the 
horses felt the sharp sting of the Jeha’s lash, and 
the crazy rumbled 
cobble stones, that bitter, bitter morning, with 
the strange occupants inside. 


vehicle away over the icy 





CHAPTER IL. 
BOYHOOD, ERY. 
ING AND oe 


Waite the coach is rumbling along to its 
destination we will go back a little, and brie fly 
review the life and circumstances of Mr. Jasper 
Maybrooke. . 

He was left an orphan whilst quite a boy, his 
father, on his deathbed handing him over to the 
care and love of his only brother, Roger May- 
brooke, a wealthy i 


WANDER- 


farmer and mill-owner in 
Maryland ; and sacredly indeed was the holy 
trust fulfilled by that good brother. Roger took 
Jesper home him, and strove by all the 
kindnesses and tender love which he lavished 
upon him, to make him forget his bitter loss. 
There was one other member of Roger May- 
brooke’s family whom we must not forget to 
mention, viz., Walter Merrill, the son ofa worthy 
manager of Roger Maybrooke’s mill, who had 
been his faithful clerk for twenty years, had mar- 
ried the widow of a former tenant of his, and 
who, in attempting to save the mill from destruc- 
Le Seco ry 
ed as his own son, long before the death of his 
brother, and his receiving -his little nephew Jes- 
per into his family and heart. 

As the children grew up to be good-sized boys, 


with 


the worthy bachelor, and owner of “ Graythorn 
Farms” 
dulgences which his kind heart could conceive 
and 
now, when the handsome Jesper was about fif- 


and mill, lavished upon them all the in- 





would minister to their youthful pleasures ; 
teen, and the homely Walter Merrill twelve, 
Roger’s good judgment was not blinded by his 
love, to the sad contrasts in the characters of the 
two boys. 

Jesper grew up to be as beautiful as Apollo 
His form 
large blue eyes full of soft expression, 


was graceful and symmetrical, his 
and his 
mck 
and over his cheeks, which bore upon them the 


long, wavy, silken hair flowed down his | 
And when he mounted his 
pet pony and dashed out of the gate for a ride, 
his face more deeply flushing with the pleasant 


bloom of the peach. 


excitement, it seemed impossible not to love the 
handsome, We are too 
take ise side 
but O, so eloquent! too apt to take 


dashing boy. prone to 


of beauty; it appeals to us with 
eyes mute, 
the soand, blushing-looking apple to be good 
and juicy, and full of 
But Roger Maybrooke discovered that in 
the character of his nephew which pained his 
soul to contemplate. 


flavor, sound, too, at the 
core. 
Jesper was exacting, im 
perious, titling and unscrupulous. The caresses 
which had been bestowed upon his beauty had 
excited his vanity, and when he came to know 
his glass confirmed 
features and the 


the marvellously graceful 
wavy form, which his friends 
were pleased to attribute to him, he was seized 
with the pride of a Lucifer, beheld himself a 
Grecian god in power, and considered it was at 
his shrine that all should do homage. And 
when his majesty was thwarted, terribly mean 
he would resort 


was this to 


petty devices for retaliation which were decidedly 


god’s vengeance ; 


boyish and natural, net at all mythological or 


classical, and it was the discovery of these traits 
the fond, Uncle Roger 
fear for the peace of his nephew 

Walter Merrill was 


hands, 


which made indulgent 


remarkably large for hi 
feet and head sympathizing with 
Dame Nature's idea that he should by no means 


be a “acant pattern.”’ There were no striking 


marks of beauty, and his dark brown hair, with 


out the slightest inclination to curl, adorned a 


| head which was massive and well«developed for 


«My heart tells me you are leading me | 


a boy. His eyes were a clear gray, thoughtful 
vet penetrating 
up to no marke of poetic 


the frank, 


Taking each feature separately 
they came beanty ; 
the 


smile lingering around the month, we should say, 


but beholding open face, sweet 


“here is a good honest boy, he will not lie, nor 
cheat 
tell you that Bill Bowen pricked vour 
which made him run away, when Wal: 


hesitate to « 


he will not win you with soft words, and 

harse 
Mernil 
ommit a 


was the offender; he will 


sin, bat if the devil conquers he will not be guilty 
of a meanness to escape the consequences of his 
fault.” 

Uncle Roger soon perceived that he must send 
the boys away to school that they might be fitted 








































for the stations in life that he destined them to | 
fulfil. Jesper was sent to Marksdale, 
miles from the Graythorn Farm, and Walter to 
Bel-Air, the uncle not wishing to have the two 
together, when away from home, as the 
exacting spirit of Jesper was always boldly re- 
sisted by Walter, and much bad blood between 
the two was the consequence. And whilst the 
best accounts came from the Bel-Air academy 
respecting the application and intelligence of 
Walter, the news which reached Roger from 
Marksdale was of a far different character regard- 
ing Jesper. If there was a disgraceful riot, Jes- 
per Maybrooke was discovered to be one of the 
ringleaders ; if the rules of the institution were 
boldly set at defiance, or adroitly evaded, Jesper 
Maybrooke’s name was put forth as the chiet 
head of the treason, until matters became so bad 
that Uncle Roger was obliged to recall him to 
save him from ignominious expulsion. But the 
boy was soon forgiven ; he knew the way to his 


about ten 





boy 









ze. 
Jesper was never heard from now. Years upon 


years rolled on since the wicked youth had com- 
mitted the crime which had been hashed by 
consequences being rendered nugatory for harm, 
because old Roger was responsible. 


its | 
Four, five, 
nine—and 
Roger Maybrooke became more feeble and was 


The 


six years passed on—seven, eight, 


able to go from the house but seldom now. 


| mill had been allowed to get out of repair, and 


finally into disuse ; and now the whizzing sound 
of its quick revolutions was heard no more ; but 
the Graythorn farms, under the management of 
good, honest Walter Merrill, were in tine order, 
and rendering riches year by year to their owner, 
who now avowed that Walter should be his heir. 
But as he sat in the winter evenings around the 


hearthstone, his thoughts would wander to the 
h Tl 





uncle's heart, and with hypocritical ot 
r pentance he won his pardon, the kind bene- 
factor reasoning that it was only the exuberant 
spirits of youth which were having an outlet in 
riotous mischief; and Jesper Maybrooke at seven- 
teen was sent off to Dorsey College, handsomer 
than ever, and with large sums of money at his 
command, where he soon became a lion, but was 
noted far more in the character of a bon vivant, 
and oftener burned the “midnight oil” enter- 
taining a select party at poker and whist, than 
in poring over the pages of classic lore. It was 
during this term at Dorsey that an event occurred, 
which we shall see had direct bearing upon the 
circumstances which we have detailed in the 
previous chapter, and indeed upon his whole 
life. Without mentioning this here, we will say 
that his debts, extravagances and peculiar fast 
living now reached a pitch when it became ne- 
cessary to apply to his uncle for relief from his 
pressing embarrassments. This application was 
answered by an order from the old gentleman 
for the return of Jesper to Graythorn, It was 
upon his return fhat something like the following 
conversation took place. 

“ Well, boy,” said his plain old uncle, as Jes- 
per stood before him, decked out in fine clothes, 
witf the dash of a man of the world in his man- 
ner and appearance, and a”deeper flush than 
what shame produced was upon his cheek,—‘‘ So 
you have come home full of debts and dishonor, 
eh! This is where all my pride ends in ye, riot- 
ing through the country, despising all discipline, 
and drank—drunken at your time of life—” 

“Who says it?” asked Jesper, in a dogged 
tone, 

“Read this letter.” The eyes of the nephew 
wander over the paper, he does not think of the 
agony of that fond heart who sees the hopes of 
his old age cut of by this youth, his brother’s 
son, whom he loves so well; he only compre- 
hends that it is impolitic to strike a blow at the 
old man, else the purse-strings might close. 
Crafty, cruel, handsome Jesper answers as he 
bows that tinelypmoulded head : 

ee ee ee eT tana 





“T know boys are wild—but that is too tame a 
word for wickedness and debauchery,” replied 
Roger Maybrooke, his tenderness for his erring 
nephew looming up through his sternness. 
“Wild! will that pay the innkeeper at Dorsey 
for your insults to his wife? For shame, boy— 
for shame! there are too many excuses made for 
crimes under that plea.”’ 

“ But we did not know what we said or did,” 
~ said Jesper, in a conciliating tone. 

“Yes, [1 know—drunk. Drunk all of ye, and 
then ye insulted a wife and mother, the wife of an 
honest man, and mother of a virtuous daughter. 
Can money compensate for these wrongs? But 
there is no usein speaking further of these things. 
I will pay off your debts, every cent of them, 
and to-morrow you go to New York and enter 
into a clerkship's place which Ihave procured 
for you. I will allow you three hundred dollars 
a year, which with your salary will give you an 
income sufficient for your wants. If you are 
steady, and retrieve the last two years, when you 
are twenty-one years of age you shall return and 
I will give you the mill property to manage, 
while Walter takes the farms. If you continue 
in your present courses, not one penny more of 
Roger Maybrooke’s money will you ever get.” 

The edict had gone forth; it tore the heart of 
Roger to part with his favorite nephew, and all 
the entreaties of the latter were unavailing to 
effect a change in the resolution; so off to New 
York he went when he was about nineteen, 
muttering curses on ali, between his handsome, 
pearly teeth, and only reconciled with the boy’s 
fancies of seeing new scenes, places and people. 
But, however kindly meant, the plans of Uncle 
Roger sending Jesper to New York, of all places 
in the world, was the most ill-advised, as he dis- 
covered in about a year after Jesper’s departure 
from Graythorn. The latter had written home 
preity regularly, and his letters were written with 
such consummate art that the doting uncle began 
to hope his idol was not shattered completely, 
that still the germs of goodness which had exist- 
ed in all the Maybrookes were not wholly dead 
in the being of the only scion of the old stock. 
Judge then of his horror when he received the 
following letter from the firm with whom Jesper 
was engaged : 





Py, New York Lad 
“Dear Sir :—Your nephew has absconded. 
We think he has sailed for Europe. There has 
been a forged entry in his accounts which makes 
us the losers of two thousand seven hundred six 
dollars, twenty-four cents. We of course look to 
you as his bond for indemnity Tpor discover- 
ing his Hight, we made i inquiry as to his mode of 
lite prior to this defaleation, and find that he was 
in the habit of gambling, and leading a most dis- 
solute life generally. Let us hear from you at 
once. Yours truly, : 

a Frow eR, Boswick & Co. 
“ Roger Maybrooke, Esq , Graythorn Mills.’ 





The blow had been struck and it nearly killed 
Roger. He never mentioned his name now. 
Flower, PBoswick & Co. had been settled with, 
and in the few weeks sacceeding this great shock, 
Roger Maybrooke seemed to have acquired the 
Bat now he commenced to see 
the beauty of the character of his adopted son, 
Walter Merrill, his faithtul, 


age of ten years. 


tender care of him, 


glowing boy whose beauty was so 
dazzling and majestic, and remember the bold, pre- 
cocious speeches which he used to make. ‘And 
now he must be the fine man in appearance, if his 
crimes had not led him to an early death; or, 
perhaps, he may be bloated and disgusting from 
his excesses, his large blue eyes may be sunken 
and bloodshot, his firm, round cheeks pale and 
cadaverous, and his erect stature stooped, and he 
creeping perhaps into filthy holes to hide his 
diseased body from the officers who perhaps were 
hunting for him.” 

All these thoughts would come upon Roger 
Maybrooke, and he would shake them from his 
mind, shuddering at the picture. One night he 
was sitting alone in his large library, the fire was 
dying out upon the hearth, every now and then 
a bright flame would start up lurid and flickering, 
then die down to the glowing cinder upon the 
consuming log. That night especially, did the 
old bachelor’s heart yearn to see again that 
youth for whom he felt that lingering pity which 
we do for criminals convicted of crime, at the 
same time knowing how guilty they are, but ah! 
so wretched. 

This night Walter was away from home. 
Roger felt his loneliness more irksome, he sighed 
one of those deep broken sighs which relieve us 
so much when we think what might have been. 
Yes, what might have been. He heard a re- 
sponsive sigh almost by his side, which seemed 
as though it might be an echo of his own. He 
looked quickly, fretfully, fearfully around, and 
recoiled from a figure which stood by his side, 
yet so much in the dusky shadow that it seemed, 
still, motionless and unrecognized as it was, like 
a spirit of his guilty nephew answering to his 
thoughts. 

“Uncle!” spoke the figure, “have you for- 
gotten me ?” 

The voice, though strong and masculine, still 
had that boyish sweetness lingering in it, which 
ten years of absence, wandering and guilt had 
not entirely changed and eradicated. The old 
man knew it was Jesper; his heart gave a quick 
ufrougnh ms ‘vens.~ For a moment he could not 
speak, but tottered to a chair, as the strong tide 
of memory recalled the past. 

“Uncle! have you forgotten your nephew, 
Jesper?” 

This time there was an answer. 

“ Jesper—boy,” the tone was very tender for 
aman. “I think you had better ask if I have 
forgiven you ?” 

“ Unecle—dear Uncle Roger—pity me—bitter- 
ly have I repented the sins, follies—crimes, of my 
early youth; in foreign lands have I wandered 
an outcast, in sickness no pitying hand to lave 
my feverish brow—away from friends and home, 
suffering and alone. Ah! I have been bitterly 
punished, and like the prodigal, I return at last 
repentant—craving mercy, almost begging my 
way here to throw myself at your feet.”’ 

The old man had arisen, his form was trem- 
bling with excitement, the tall, bearded man was 
upon his knees before him, clasping his wrinkled 
hands as he poured out his heart-stirring appeal. 

“No no! not begging!” the old man stam- 
mered forth. ‘“ Not that—Jesper—not that.” 
And the tears burst from the old man’s eyes as 
he sunk again into his chair, the hot scalding, 
bitter tears running down his wrinkled and 
weather-beaten face; but his hand sought the 
thick curling locks which graced the head of the 
kneeling man, and his broken voice uttered the 
words his heart was so happy to respond to. 

“T forgive you—freely turgive you all, Jesper— 
may God do so as wholly as I do!” 

“Amen!” said a sonorous voice, in the door- 
way, and the honest face of Walter Merrill look- 
ed upon the twain, and his good heavy tootstep 
sounded near to them. 

“Welcome! Welcome, Jesper! I disliked 
you when we were boys—we quarrelled ; I re- 


joice at your return a changéd man, to make 


your old uncle’s heart glad. 
friendship of a man.” 

What if the fire had gone out upon the hearth ? 
what if the startling, flickering flames had be- 
come the cracking, snapping cinders, and their 
glow had died out and left the pale gray ashes 
in their stead? What if the clouds were black 
and closing over all the stars in the heavens, ob- 
seuring the Pleiades and the Hyades, and veiling 
the glorious Orion? What if a stream like 
Acheron flowed at the feet of these three men? | 
There was enough of joy and light in two of 
their hearts to blot out all thoughts of the dead 
fire, the lowering heavens, and recollection of 
the sulphureous stream of hell upon whose brink | 
they stood. But tell it not in 
not in Askalon ; 


I give you the 


Gath! breathe it 
that during this rare exhibition 
of leve and tenderness both blessed by mercy, 
that Jesper Maybrooke, the returned, was seltish- | 
ly using his uncle’s love for his own purposes, 
and had in view the furtherance of 
wicked schemes ! 
hypocrisy ! 


his own 
Q, monstrous iniquity ! awful | 


But in this chapter, before we close, let us tell 
the reader that eld Roger Maybrooke showed 
returned all the favors which it was 
povver to bestow, he talked once 


the old mill in order, for the 


he 
oN in his 
again of getting 
purpose of placing 


itin charge of Jesper. And as the man of thirty 





who had travelled almost all over the world, was 


| het,” 


turned the brilliant, fascinating, travelled gentle- 
man courtly to all, rude to none, and was hailed 
with honors. Had Jesper Maybrooke been an 
honest man, with any noble instincts, a happy 
life would have been his reward, receiving the 
greatest, from the highest upon earth.“ Honor 
from the just and good.” 

We are thus brought to his relations with his 
Uncle Roger, his sole dependence up to the hour 
when we see him desperate and ready to destroy | 
himself, and afterwards starting out with the un- 
known, through the sleet and driving storm. We 
will follow them directly. 





——— 


CHAPTER III. 


THE PASTOR'S FAMILY. THE MYSTERIOUS 
ABDUCTION. 

Anovurt the time that the hackney carriage 
containing Maybrooke and his companion had 
reached the suburbs of Baltimore, and rolled 
along out the York read, we take the liberty of 
introducing the reader to the dwelling of the Rev. 
Mr. Poole, about eleven miles from the city, near 
the charming village of Clovertown. Rev. Mr. 
Poole had the honor to be pastor of two churches, 
one situated at Pike Spring and the other at 
Clovertown neasby, at which churches he held 
service alternate Sundays. 

Mr. Poole’s household was not only awake but 
up and stirring at this remarkably early hour in 
the morning—reason ? Mrs. Poole (as very often 
occurred) had symptoms of a nervous attack, 
which made it necessary that her dear spouse 
should rouse up the entire family, which con- 
sisted of the cook, “Spools” the maid of all 
work, and last, though’not by any means least, 
the five agreeable children (youngest four, eldest 
thirteen). The cook for hot water, Spools the 
slipshod girl for a prolonged search after “‘ Ram- 
bonsett’s Relief, the only medicine which did 
have the effect of tranquillizing his wife’s ex- 
cited nerves, and her husband for general super- 
intendence, to see that the water was not luke- 
warm, to watch Spools who was suspected of 
drinking “ Rambonsett’s Relief ” (a gross of the 
medicine was always kept in the house), because 
it was supposed to contain laudanum, a beverage 
the maid was in the habit of using; and to lull 
the children again back to their slumbers. 

Mr. Poole was a Christian. Had he not been, 
he might have been disposed to murmur at his 
lot. He looks thin and pale, as what man would 
not under his circumstances? Obliged to sup- 
port a stout wife with periodical attacks of 
nervous debility, and accordingly requirements 
of Rambonsett’s Relief, a hearty cook, Spools 
(with her little medical perquisites before men- 
tioned), and five children, upon the small sum of 
six hundred dollars per annum, with small pres- 
ents at Chri: tmas, an Fhe trifling income—totally 
Relief—from the glebe lands belonging to Clover- 
town church, 

The peculiarities of Rev, Mr. Poole were but 
few. He was rather hard of hearing, and a little 
absent-minded, but a good, attentive pastor, and 
never lacking in his duties. On the morning in 
question, Mr. Poole’s wife had become relieved 
in a measure from her tremblings, the cook had 
gone down into the kitchen to curl upon the 
bench by the fire and have her sleep out, Spools 
was dozing against the high, old-fashioned time- 
piece in the corner, the children were breathing 
heavily again in the adjoining chamber, and Mrs. 
Poole’s husband had thrown an old wrapper over 
his shoulders, picked up an odd number of the 
“Evangelical Recorder,” and was listlessly 
turning over the pages as he toasted his feet by 
the tire. 

Mrs. Poole awoke from her doze, turned un- 
easily, opened her eyes and called out to her 
husband languidly, ‘* Poole!” 

“May-m ¢” and Spools was awake in an in- 
stant, but shrank back against the clock again as 
she discovered by the irate look of her mistress 
that Mr. Poole was called. By-the-by a very 
common mistake in the household. ; 

“ Poole !”” sound was a little louder now. 
motion. 

“Tim!” quite vigorously—no traces of ner- 
vous debility visible. At this last call Mr. 
Poole moved around in his chair. 

“ Quite right, my dear—very dim!” and quietly 
snuffed the candle. 

“Poole!” now the voice showed vexation. 

“My love!’ And the husband was quickly 
by the sufferer’s side. 

““May-m,” from Spools simultaneously, awak- 
ing again, but quickly taking to the clock once 
more, seeing that in both cases she was decidedly 
before time. 

“ Timothy, 


No 


I have had a terrible dream!” 
Languor again visible in Mrs. Poole. 
“TIL send Spools down for some,” 
husband’s inexplicable reply. « 
* Some what !”’ groaned Mrs. Poole. 
“Cream, didn’t you say cream?’ was the 
provoking reply. 
* Dream, dream—horrible dream, I said, and 
I know you heard me. ‘This is cruelin you, Mr. 
And the loud tone of voice in which 


was the 





Poole.” 
the pastor's wife commenced gradually decreased 
in tone towards the close, 
tears. Mr. word 
“cruel,” and in an instant he cried ‘ Spools."’ 


and ended in sobs and 
Poole had only caught the 





* May-m—sir-r—"" and she who was believed 


to indulge in surreptitious ‘ Rambonsett’s Re- 
was by his side. 

“Go down stairs and tell the cook to make 
your mistress some grue/.”" 

This was too much to be borne; Spools was 
at the door on her way to the kitchen. 
when Mrs. Poole cailed “ 

“ May-m.” 

* Come back here ; 
girl 
pinched her ears to feel if she was awake 
then slunk back to the clock, while Mr. I 
rested against of the bed, calmly 
prised at the changed orders his wite had 


already 


Spools.” 


stay where you are!” And 


, bewildered, rubbed 





the poor her eves and 


‘oole 





the side sar- 


ust 


given. 


mencing to shudder at the remembrance of her 
dream), you and I, and the children, 
(here a drowsy dim sound of ‘may-m’ reached 
trom the clock corner) was carrying Billy to 
throw him into a large burning farnace, and you 
were dragging me to a tank of boiling tar by 
and 


Spools 


the hair, and just as we got to the edge, 
you had lifted me up to throw me in, 
yrreat knockings and hammerings, and the whole 
place lit up, and crowds of men rushed in with 
knives to murder us.” 

“Ugh!” shuddered Spools from the clock 

The children became restless and moved un- 
easily in their beds, as though aware of their dis- 


there were 





agreeable positions in the dreams of their mater- 
nal parent. And Rev. Mr. Poole listened calmly 
to the horrible recital, just saying parenthet- 
ically : 

“ Nerves, my dear—nerves !” 

But just as Mrs. Poole had arrived at the stage 
of her horrible dream which we have indicated, 
there were a series of knocks upon the front door 
from the outside, which would have woke the 
seven sleepers. 

Rap, rap! Bang—bang—tang ! 

At the first sound which would indeed have 
been startling at that time in the morning to a 
person whose nerves were in a healthy condition, 
Mrs Poole gave a shrill scream, which echoed 
through the house from garret to cellar, and fell 
back upon her pillow almost in hysterics, erying : 

“My dream—robbers—help ! help! we shall 
ail be murdered.” 

“Robbers! help, help! O, O, murder! mur- 
der!” And Spools took ap the mistress’s ery and 
ran round the room, and into the children’s 
chamber where they were fast scrambling from 
their cots, crying, screaming and runn ng into 
their mother’s room. The little dog, Billy’s pet, 
“Jack,” who slept under his bed, rushed out, 
barking and yelping and adding to the general 
confusion, while poor Mr. Poole stood stupetied 
and we must confess not a little frightened, now 
trying to quiet his wife, calling to Spools to bring 
the “Relief,” which person took occasion while 
bringing it, to test its soothing qualities. 

Shake! bang! rap! Bang! 

The awful knockings still continued, while 
between the vigorous blows the masculine voice 
of the cook was heard in the hall. 

“ Who's there ?: The saints protect us! Who ?” 
as the voices outside seemed to say “ we want 
the minister.” And the cook then calling up 
Stairs : 

“Mr. Poole! Mr. Poole! it’s you they want ;” 
and then as she heard the good minister descend- 
ing the stairs, rushed to a dark corner to hide 
herself from the “ murtherin’ thaves ” as she sup- 
posed those upon the outside were. 

The pastor came down stairs, rather white to 
be sure, and slightly trembling about the knees, 


lntdanarmenes, i One above to Leet him, and 


TH GOUT, MS Lie . 
up stairs locked themselves in and prayed and 
screamed alternately. 

No sooner was the door opened, than three men 
who were closely masked, quickly rushed into 
the hall while the foremost spoke. 

“ You are Rev. Mr. Poole ?”” 

re.” 

“We mean you no harm, but you will have to 


come with us to perform a marriage. A carriage 
is at the door.” 
“ Bat, gentlemen,” said the pastor.“ This is 


very unusual—the hour—your appearance and 
manner.” 

“Tt is necessary for the preservation of our 
secret ; although you must go with us, you shall 
be handsomely paid—here are fifty dollars in 
gold. And you shall be satisfied that the bride 
and groom are both willing. 
by fair means, 


Come, go with us, 
if not, we are prepared to use 
But we pledge you that no harm shall 
come to you, and you shall be brought back safely 
here before morning.” 

The pastor felt the gold pressed into his hand, 
he was obliged to submit, and in a few moments 


force. 


he was pressed into a carriage in waiting and 
whirled off—leaving his wife in spasms, Spools 
administering one dose of Relief to her to every 
two she took herself, and the cook in the midst 
of the erying children calling for the protection 
of the virgin. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE NIGHT RIDE. THE 
STRANGE 


IMPRISONMENT AND 
MARRIA 





Ovt into the suburbs of the town, out into the 
country, rolled the hack from Barnum’s, the oc- 
eupants silent as the grave, the one Jesper 
knowing naught, caring naught of his destination, 
the black eyes of his companion glaring on him 
from the darkness, the hoarse voice of the driver 
coming to them through the pauses of the wind 
and storm, urging on his tired horses, the sharp 
rattle of the hail against the glass of the carriage 
windows were What crimes, 
May brooke 
spring-tide « 


the only sounds 
must that 
committed, 


alas! handsome have 


the if 


youth fo have attempted to rush to a suicide’s 


thas in his 


grave, and after his drunken despair to have 
submitted thus to the 
believed to have the secrets of his 
One, 


guidance of one whom he 





> in his care 
the 
like a child, 


whom physically he was soe much 
superior of, but whom he obeyed 
fascinated as he was by his mysterious power 

* How guilt once harbored in the conscior w breast 
Totiontdeter the brave, degrades the great 

They may have been riding for nearly two 


hours and at no mean speed, twice the carnage 











idea of this mest strange adventure At Last the 


stranyer «poke 


* Jesper Mavhre oke, T will blindfidd you for | 
a few moments.” | 
“ But wherefore 7” was the other's query | 
“So that yon may not recognize this place } 





agam, ‘tie but for a few moments 








own 








“ " - . A 
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and all his wishes, his sturdy honesty and relia- | possessed of more finesse than the youth of twenty, “Mr. Poole, can you hear me now ! It's And he placed a seft bandage over the other's 
bility, and he, in his heart, thanked Heaven that — so the hoy who went away from the country to | only perverseness which makes you deaf (a tre eyes, but little use ae this, for dark as Erebus 
this last prop and stay was leftto him in his old — the delight of all, who was admired for his | mendous accent on the de of the last wor’), 1 was the night. A few moments more the car 
| beauty, but detested for his lawlessness, now re- | thought that we were ina great black bole (com- | riage seemed to go off the main road, and May 


brooke 
heavy wheels of the carn 
then the swishing sound of 


heard the snapping of twigs ander the 
pres x 


ge and the rustling of 





leaves, wt 


ing through water, and the filmy ice was crack 


ing on each side; then a short distance tarther 
and the carriage stopped sadden!y Maybrooke 
only heard the whispers of his guide and the 


hackman, the blowing of the jaded horses, then 
! ‘ 

he was led along over stone steps, along xg 

passages, doors opened noisclessly as though 


through the agency of spint hands, not a sound 
of 


men who seemed to be the solitary occupants of 


was heard but the tramp, tramp, those two 


the mysterious building. Suddenly Jesper found 


his companion release his hold of him, jerk the 
him around to one 
' 


bandaye from his eyes, whirl 
be a 
draught of cold air rushed over his face, he was 


side, a door seemed to opene 


quickly 


pushed forward, he found himself in total dark 
ness, while the sound of heavy doors behind him 


being barred and bolted smote upon his ears 

He was stapefied—then there 
and danger at last, and he had) been led into it 
like a lamb to the slaughter. ‘ Fool! 
he cried, as he uttered bitter curses and strode 
around, feeling the heavy walls on each side of 
him, and chating like the 
blackness was profound, not a ray of light any- 
where—but surely they did not intend to kill 
him, or why should his guide hither stay his sui- 
cidal hand ¢ 

But he felt now that he feared] death, and the 
thought of the grim monarch’s approach made 
him tremble with agony. 
stood upon his brow—the crimes of his past life 
came back upon him laden with so much guilt, 
If he only could have action, something to do or 
dare, this dreadful blackness and silence would 
not be so intolerable, but he knew if it continued 
he should go mad. He groped around tll he 
found the door through which he had entered, 
and beat it: violently with his clenched fists, 


Was treachery 


tool!" 


a lion in a cage; 


Large drops of sweat 


but 
his only answer was the echoes sounding through 
the outer corridors. 

Every moment now seemed hours fraught 
with deadly pain; he was rapidly becoming ex 
hausted by his efforts and the intensity of his 
feelings, 
when in an instant he saw what appeared to be 
a gradual diffusion of mellow light through the 
portion of his prison chamber at the extreme end, 
He could observe no apertures through which 
these beams seemed to glow, but still the warm 
rays glimmered there like a rosy halo, lighting 
up that end but seeming not to penetrate further, 
but to make the gloom in which he rested black- 
er and more oppressive. He began to think this 
light was not natural, and wondered if it was not 
a phantasy which his overwrought brain had 
conjured up ; 
position to approach this light, but ere he had 
advanced a step there was a voice came to him 
fom the 2-*PC8*, @ WOHAETD wine of deep ond 
tender sweetness, which seemed to fill the whole 
of that grim chamber with melody as it thrilled 
the heart of that guilty man. The soft harmo- 
hious voice trembling as we would suppose A 
seraph’s sigh to do, borne by unkind gules into 
this wicked world, a voice fall of melody, 
quivering with womanly, natural emotion ; 

“Jesper! Jesper Maybrooke !” His name was 
borne to him sweeter than he had heard it spoken 
for long, long years; and memories, old mem- 
ories which should have been sacred, came troop- 
ing back, to his wicked youth, and = wasted 
manhood, as they flew along disc losing such 
golden avenues which should have been filled 
with images of virtuous beauty and honorable 
deeds and hopes, but which were crumbling into 
the dark regions, no longer able 


and had sunk cowering in a corner, 


he started up from bis recumbent 





yet 


to support the 
weight of infamy, treachery and crime which 
Jesper Maybrooke bad in his mad wickedness 
peopled them with. 

“ Jesper Maybrooke !"" false Je ssper! have you 
forgotten Lelia Sternmoor?” and there was a 
wail of bitter anguish with the last words. 

“ Lelia Sternmoor, my boyhood's love? 


No, 
never!" 


and Jesper shook as with an ague fit 

“Then why false so matiy Wher 
perjured for so many years’ Do you remember 
your oath to Lelia Sternmoor «” 

“Tdo! Ido!” the wretched Maybrooke cried 
The mystery of this voice, the tremh ling 
light, and the awfal darkness almost convine ing 
Maybrooke that it was a spirit which ac 


years ¢ 


rosy 


Idressed 
him, the voice whose lingering sweetness came 
to the wretched Maybrooke like 
music, went on 

“Look back through the Sexy er 
Maybrooke, look back to the before 
| wanderings, when you were a wild colle 
at Dorsey. 


low plaintive 
long years, 


years your 





ce youth 
where the 
the cottage 

See you 
wavy ypolden hair, 
bear vou his 
hot 
into the ears of the heautiful and 


Go behind the village, 
beautiful stream ripples musically by 


of Lelia Sternmoor’s honest parents 








there the tall youth with the 


and the great: leep blue eves ; 





nile, 
persuasive tongue pouring words of lowe 


simple-minded 
girl by his side.’ 


“ Lelia, dear Lelia—lost, Jost!’ And Jesper 


| groaned 


“ Is she not he autiful, 





per Mavbrooke, with 


| her long black locks falling to her we hist 








audher 

creat dark eves beaming love inte vour while 
she drinks in as sweetest nectar wll: echt 

} of such seductive Poison as you offered 

| 

| By-and by, Jesper Maybrecke. fave and ur 

1 t : ’ ' 

} hwanty so hewitched the poor girl that she fell a 
Vieti Os t 

mM to those snares you eet for her, and her 


weak ness."’ 








The strony Jesper wae gasping inthe dark nes« 
was stopped, the stranger got eutin the storm | He remembered with a diet tnese whirh wa 
and spoke in whispers to the driver, and on they | peinful, the viny shades a : < 
flew again over the sle¢ ty roads. The mystery } which he asad to wander with Lel : ‘a Ls ade, ‘ 
of their actions now had begun tointerest Jesper, | sir fragrant as a censer and th ' ' 
and he forgot some of his hitterest age ny int t} Eprerscadlinse a 


~ eXprong sun, half parpl 


wi eapy hare trans 
Mmitting me gentle radwmnce over ber southern 
heauty, and bathing her cheeks an ) forehead 
with ite mellow glories In painful review now 
passed before hin the gife whieh 

natare had tavished ope 

had eqnandered and perverted + 





he had 
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to go up from the abysses of his soul for the dis- 
cords which he had caused in the grand harmony 
of universal law. The awful past—his sinfal 
past confronted him, and he suffered the agonies 
of the lost (as it 
dreas 


him in those few 
an infinity of dara- 
again by the calm voice 


seemed to 
ful moments) through 
tion. He was aroused 


of music, sad indeed, vet still so melodious, as it 
a pitving soul had moved some master to strike 
the strings of a rich harpsichord. 

“Jesper Maybrooke, do you remember the 
night, the last evening of your meeting with 
Lelia Sternmoor, as you wandered by the river’s 
tank, the beautiful sunset dying in the 
tinging the river, bathing the very zenith clouds 
in it, and the world qaiet, no sounds save those 
of the swifdy-running tide and the hum of the 
insect world, everything seemingly floating in a 
dream of rosy tranquillity, your every vein ran 
flooded with the very wine of delight—but hers, 
ah, hers!) Each instant added fresh misery to 
her heart, for it brought her nearer the separation. 
Ido you remember she said, ‘ 


west— 


Jesper, swear to re- 
turn and make me your bride, as you promised.’ ”’ 

And he raised his hand towards heaven, and 
said, “ I swear.” 

“And they parted, Jesper Maybrooke, they 
parted over twelve years ago. The youth went 
to New York, from thence to Europe; but he 
never kept his oath. Lelia Sternmoor, betrayed, 
was thrust from her father’s house, an outcast. 
He never kept his oath, never—never!” And 
the very walls seemed to resound with the words, 
“He never kept his oath, never—never!” 

Maybrooke tottered forward. His hands were 
clasped and his voice laden with emotion. 

“Lelia! Lelia! come back to me, and let me 
expiate the past!” 

No sooner had he spoken, than from a recess, 
it appeared to him, there glided sideways a figure 
into the rosy light. A tall figure, dressed in 
deepest mourning, with a heavy black veil over 
her face and falling nearly to her feet, but an 
arm of the whiteness of ivory, round and beauti- 
fully shaped, hung down upon the folds of her 
solemn, sombre robes. 

Jesper Maybrooke, bewildered, staggered tow- 
ards her. 

“Lelia,” he said, in a husky whisper, as if 
fearful of addressing an inhabitant of the world 
of shadows, 

“Jesper,” said the figure, and a warm arm, 
glowing, rested upon his shoulder. 

In an instant, the whole room was in a blaze 
of light, but produced by that of five torches, 
carried by five men, who came into the chamber 
from the door of Jesper’s entrance. These men 
were all closely masked, and in their midst came 
Rev. Mr. Poole, more dead than alive, his face 
of ashy paleness, and his limbs would scarcely 
support him. The smallest man of the party 
whispered to the clergyman : 

“ There is the couple, perform the marriage.” 

3ut the poor clergyman being partly deaf, 
looked at the surroundings with stupid wonder. 

“Perform the marriage!” now rang out on 
all sides. And he tottered towards the couple. 
But as the lights came in, Maybrooke felt much 
less impressed. 

“What snare is this ?” he asked, haughtily. 

“ You oath—your oath! Fulfil your oath to 
Lelia Sternmoor,” shouted the chorus. 

“Marry her—here is the clergyman,’’ whis- 
pered the deadly calm voice of his unknown 
guide, beneath the black crape mask. 

“What if I refuse /” he asked again. 

“You dare not, jorger!”’ was hissed rather 
than spoken in his ear. 

He recoiled from the speaker, his face was 
livid, he motioned to the clergyman to go on, 
and the marringe service was performed, and a 
certificate made out with the names of Jesper 
Maybrooke and Lelia Sternmoor inserted, both 
the parties making the proper answers to the 
interrogatories. When this was done, Jesper 
Maybrooke lifted the veil aside from the face of 
his bride. His imagination led him to expect 
that the beauty of the girl had ripened into the 
transcendant loveliness of the woman. — It was 
the face to be sure of Lelia, but the great black 
eyes were lustreless and sunken, and the lines of 
care were deeply drawn around them; the skin 
which was formerly so pure and transparent, now 
sallow and colorless, the round, firm cheeks with 
the lnnghing dimples, hollow and cadaverous, 
and the hair of the girl, like glossy satin, and as 
black asa raven’s wing, now thin and coarse, 
ant thickly mixed with gray. Trouble and 
Jesper Maybrooke’s treachery had done its work, 
and the instant Jesper’s eyes met the face of his 
bride, he threw her from him with a dreadful 
curse. 

“Hag !"" he cried 

And she fell swooning to the floor, whilst the 
masked men, with one accord, sprung at the 
coward Jesper. 

{ro BE CONTINUED.] 








ORIGIN OF PLANTS. 

The citron is a native of Greece. 

The pine is a native of America. 

The peppy originated in the East. 

Oats originated in North Africa. 

Rye came originally trom Siberia. 

Darstey was tirst known in Sardinia. 

The pear and apple are from Europe. 

Spinar h was first cultivated in Arabia. 

The sunflower was brought from Peru. 

The mulberry tree originated in Persia. 

The gourd is probab ly an eastern plant. 

The walnut and peac h came from Persia. 

The herse-chestnut is a native of Thibet. 

The cucumber came from the East Indies. 

The quince came from the island of Crete. 

he radish is a native of China and Japan. 

Peas are supposed to be of Egyptian origin. 

The garden beans ope from the East Indies. 

The garden cress is from Egypt and the East. 

Horseradish came from the south of E urope. 

The Zealand flax shows its origin by its name. 

The coriander grows wild near the Mediterra- 
mean 

The dyer’s weed is peculiar to southern Ger- 
many. 

The Jerusalem artichoke is a Brazilian product. 

Hemp is a aative of Persia and the East Indies. 

The cranberry is a native of . Europe and 
Amenca. 

The parsnip is supposed to be a native of 
Arata 

The ae ato isa well-knowa native of Peru and 
Mexico 

The currant and gooseberry came from South- 
ern Europe.—d’uter’s Sjard. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union | 
CASSAME.—A SONG. 


BY MAS. S. F. HADDOCK 


Softly on the evening air 
Falls the low, sweet melody 

Of the wood-iove sitting there 
By the grave of Cassame. 


O'er the little grassy mound 
Droops the mourning willow-tree ; 

And the gentle flowers around 
Weep for lovely Cassame. 


From the distant rocky shore, 
List, the moaning of the sea! 
‘Tis for her who comes no more— 

‘Tis a dirge for Cassame. 


E’en the wind-harp ‘mong the trees, 
Whose best song is wild and free, 

Sadly bids the wandering breeze 
Wail for sweet, lost Cassame. 


Sing on—moan, and wail, and weep, 
Bird, and wind, and solemn sea! 
Wanders up among the stars, 
Spirit of lost Cassame. 


Purer, holier, or more bright, 
Other angels cannot be, 

Than that one in heaven to-night, 
Whose sweet name is Cassame! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE LAND PIRATE. 


BY CLAUDE ROSSITEUR. 


Ir was in the summer of 1844, that the events 
described in this narrative occurred. I was on 
my way from Cincinnati to New Orleans, in the 
Crescent City—long since gone to decay. My 
business in the latter city was to draw up a will, 
and transact other necessary business for a friend 
of mine, a New Orleans planter, who, finding 
himself in declining health, had sent for me, with 
the promise of abundant pecuniary recompense 
for my services. 


At that time the whole country was ringing 
with accounts of the bold deeds and daring out- 
rages of the famous land pirate John Murrell, 
and his gang of cut-throat vagabonds. Various 
exaggerated reports were afloat respecting his re- 
doubtable band, as also of his own appearance ; 
one account representing him as a big, burly fel- 
low, with fiery red hair and strength enough to 
hold a mad ball by the horns; another, as a 
small, slight, but active and powerful man; while 
a third, differing from both the others, ascribed 
to him the olive cheek, the raven hair, and the 
fierce, vindictive temperament of the haughty 
Spaniard. 

Among the passengers on board the steamer 
was one with whom I soon formed a most agree- 
able acquaintance. Of fascinating address, Mon- 
sieur Breteuil—for so he christened himself—was 
as agreeable a man as it was ever my fortune to 
meet. One evening, as we leisurely paced arm- 
in-arm up and down the promenade deck, inhal- 
ing the perfume of a couple of choice Havanas, 
I mentioned the various reports of Murrell’s 
personal appearance, which I had heard. When 
I had finished, he threw away the remnant of his 
cigar, laughed pleasantly, and said : 

“ All of those accounts are exaggerated or un- 
true. I once saw Murrell!” 

» “You!” Texclaimed; “how, when, where ?”’ 

“On my plantation, a few miles south of Mem- 
phis, though he seldom ventures so far South, as 
his head quarters are said to be in Northern Ten- 
nessee. Well, as I was saying, he came to my 
plantation, attracted thither by the report of one 
of his spies, that I had several thousand dollars at 
that time, for which I had no particular use, as 
the robber chief informed me in the course of a 
confidential conversation which took place at the 
time, respecting the quantity of filthy lacre which 
I was supposed to have in my possession. I will 
not give a detailed account of the robbery, but 
will proceed to describe Murrell, as he then ap- 
peared. He is tall, well-proportioned and mus- 
cular, with black eves, brown hair, and a dark 
complexion, and must be about thirty-five years 
of age.’’—By the way, an excellent description 
of himself in all points, except his hair, which 
was black and curling. 

“Why,” said I, laughing, “ you make up so 
strong a case against yourself, that I am almost 
tempted to call an officer at the next landing, 
and have you arrested for robbery, murder, and 
other high crimes and misdemeanors.” 

“ Nonsense !’’ said he. But I fancied he looked 
startled, as he spoke. ‘“ Come,’’ he added, “ let’s 
go into the cabin; the night-air is chilly, and I 
have a headache.” 

I consented to his proposition, and we accord 
ingly repaired to our state-room; when Breteuil, 
1 g of i position, soon retired. I im- 
mediately followed his example, and was clasped 
in the arms of the drowsy god. In my dreams 
that night (I always dream), the forms and 
names of Bretcuil and Murrell were strange- 
ly commingled; and it was a relief to me when 
Iawoke about midnight, and found myself in 
my berth,with the night lamp burning dimly over- 
head. As I lay, whether I 
should remain where I was, or go on deck and 
enjoy the beautiful moonlight, a faint groan 
smote upon my ear, apparently coming from the 
berth of my friend, followed by the exclamation ; 

“Some water, Marston—for heaven's sake, 
some water !’’ 


comy 





debating inwardly, 


I was quickly on my feet. and by his side with 
a glass of water, which he drank eagerly. His 
face was flushed, his breath labored and painful, 
coming in short, quick 
break, he was in a raging fever. 





gasps, and before day- 
When the doc- 
tor of the boat was called in, he shook his head 
mournfully, and declaring it to be a severe case 
of intermittent fever, advised his being taken on 
shore at the next landing. With good care and 
nursing he (the doctor) felt assured that the pa- 
tient would recover; without it he must most 
certainly die. I did not hesitate to take his ad- 
vice, which was proffered with an air of candor 
and sympathy. And a rude but comfortable 
immediately constructed, covered 
blankets and pillows, upon which 

the sick man was placed, and carried ashore by 
| strong and willing hands. 


litter was 


with cloaks, 





| 


& OF | 


I procured the best accommodations the boat 
afforded, and installed myself head nurse. It 
were needless to recount the incidents of his 





| ilincss, even if 1 had space or inclination, which 





Lhave not. Therefore suffice it to say, that the 
naturally strong constitution of my patient event- 
ually triumphed over disease, though not antil 
after an illness of several weeks. 
to me was unbounded, and expressed in the 
warmest manner. As soon as he was sutticiently 
recovered to travel, we took the boat for Mem- 
phis, where we parted—I continuing on my way, 
while he went, as he said, to his plantation, invit- 
ing me to visit him on my return, which request 
L assured him I should be most happy to avail 
myselt of. 


His gratitude 





I reached New Orleans, transacted my friend's 
business, and after a stay of a fortnight, started 
tor home with a light heart and heavy pocket. 
I arrived safely at Memphis, and then, remem- 
bering my promise to visit Monsieur Breteuil, 1 
hired a horse and set oug for his plantation. — It 
was a tine, though rather sultry, day in August, 
the merry ‘‘ Month of Sheaves,” and my 
rose, as I gazed on the fine country through 
which I was passing. I had rode several miles, 
and began to think I must be somewhere in the 
vicinity of my friend’s plantation, when, as I en- 
tered a tract of land thickly covered with a 
large growth of underbrush, I was startled by 
the words : 

“Your money, or your life!’ uttered ina 
hoarse, menacing tone. 

At the same moment @# tall fierce-looking man 





spirits 


stepped forth from his concealment, and seized | 


my horse by the rein, while two more presented 
themselves, each holding in his hands a rather 
ugly-looking “ persuader,” cocked and ready for 
instant service. 

Now Lam not a coward and having a consider- 
able amount of money about my person, I deter- 
mined to make, at least, an effort for the preser- 
vation of both life and property. Accordingly 
I drew forth a pistol, and knocking down the fel- 
low at my bridle-rein with the butt, 1 spurred 
my horse forward, and levelling the weapon at 
the nearest ruffian, I pulled the trigger. The 
villain dropped to the earth with a groan and a 
curse, at the same moment that a couple of bal- 
lets whistled by my head; but before I could 
draw my second weapon, half a dozen more sur- 
rounded me. I was dragged from my hor-e, 
fierce faces were over and around me, and I 
thought it was “all up” with poor me; there- 
fore I began casting up that mental balance of 
good and evil deeds, which every man is sup- 
posed to form when about to die, and finding 
that the evil predominated over the good at an 
alarming rate, determined to make one more de: 
perate effort for the regaining of my lost free- 
dom. The man who had been prostrated by the 
blow from the butt of my pistol, had, by this 
time, recovered his senses, and now strode savage- 
ly to the place where I sat surrounded by my 
captors, his hand upon typ of a knife which 
peeped from nis boven; and with » look of most 
determined hostility on his swarthy face, down 
which the blood trickled from his bruised fore- 
head. As the reader may well conjecture, my 
position was none of the most enviable, sur- 
rounded by men who would not have scrupled 
at shedding my blood under ordinary circum- 
stances ; but having wounded two of their num- 
ber, my situation was perilous in the extreme. 
Already were red hands uplifted against my life ; 
already bright knives were glancing in the sun- 
light. I made a desperate effort to break trom 
the grasp of the strong hands that held me. It 
was fruitless; and so, commending my soul to 
the mercy of Heaven, awaited the fatal stroke, 
when—* The man who strikes a blow, dies!” 
came in loud and authoritative tones. 

The men who held me loosened their grasp, 
and I leaped to my feet, and gazed around in 
search of the owner of the voice, which I thought 
Thad recognized. Finally, my roving glance 
fellon his form. I uttered an exclamation of 
surprise, and sprang forward with the cry : 

“ Great Heaven! Monsieur Bretcuil, do I see 
you here?” on my lips, at the same moment 
seizing his hand. 

“Not Monsieur Breteuil, but John Murrell!” 
he replied, with a burning cheek. Then turning 
to his men, he continued: “ My men, it is my 
wish that you leave us alone. This man is my 
friend. Vick up poor Brady and carry him to 
the cave, where I myself_will soon join you.” 

He waved his hand, and the men sullenly 
obeyed, 





casting hostile glances at me as they 
withdrew. 

“ And now,” he said, when we were alone, 
“how is it that I find you here?” 

“T might with propricty ask you the same 
question,” I replied ; I will satisfy 
your curiosity. 1 was, when stopped by your 
cut-throats, on my way to the plantation of one 
Breteuil, who is said to reside in these parts! 
And now, having answered your question, may 
I take the liberty to propound a svatinr one, and 
to inquire what brought you here ?” 

“Why, 
with a merry laugh. 
spies that a well-dressed individual was approach- 


* however, 


my vocation, of course,” he replied, 


“T heard from one of my 


ing on horseback and sallied forth to give him a 
but the sapriser was in this instance 
I felt a stange aversion to presenting 


surprise ; 
surprised. 
myself, and gave the business into the hands of 
my lieutenant. The sound of pistol-shots re- 
called me from the painful reverie into which I 
had fallen, and I harried forward, 
I reached the margin 


intending to 
command your release. 
of the road just a my 
knives to strike, and was petrified with astonish- 
ment when I behek your tace. You know the 
rest—and more,” 
lower, softer intonaion as he spoke,—" you know 
that my everlasting gratitude is yours, for your 
generous and selfanying care of me when in- 
capable of caring br myself.” 

He continued: “ The description I gave von 
of the famous robler was correct,”—taking off 
his hat as he spokg and disclosing a head cov- 
ered with brown air. that 
disguise in order ® avert suspicion. There was, 
on board the Crecent City, 
money and plate,which I had determined w ob- 


“TT had assumed 


a large amount of 
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tain possession of, at any risk My plot was in 
a fair way for succeeding, when it was prevented 
by that unlacky fever, through which vou nursed 
me so tenderly 
but first 
a glittering circlet of diamonds. 


Here we part, probably forever, 
accept this rng,’ hokding out to me 
Then, seeing 
me hesitate, he said, while a look of pain crossed 
his features: “ Take it; 


I came honestly by it; 
it Was my mother's. 

A tear trembled on his dark lashes as he spoke, 
and dropped upon his bronzed cheek. 
tion of that 


The men- 
“ mother 
deep fountains of his soul 
wept. 


hame had stirred the 


, and the strong man 


as I took the ring, to 
abandon his present way of life. But he re 
while a sad smile broke over his countenance—a 


Lurged him earnestly, 
plied, 


' smile such as a fallen angel might have given as 
| 


| back for me. 





men Were raising their | 
awl in order to devote 
i 


he added, his voice taking a | 


he gazed once more on paradise : 
“No, my friend ; 
far gone. 


it is impossible. 
There is no redemption, no turning 
Farewell, my friend, may God 
bless you !"” 

He wrung my hand and was gone! 
while | stood gazing after him like one in a 
dream! 1 mounted my horse, and rode slowly 
and sadly back to the 


Gone, 





ty, thinking sorrowfully 
of this man whose splendid talents might have 
raised him to stations of power and honor; bat 
which, prostituted to the lowest, basest purposes, 
would probably bring him to the gallows. 

I never saw him but once since. 1 was being 
shown by the warden over the Tennessee State 
Prison, several years afterwards, when, on reach- 
ing the workroom, I saw a face with melancholy 
black eves, which brought back the memory of 
other days. His glance encountered my own, 
he started, turned pale and red by turns; and re- 
specting his grief and shame, I was about to 
withdraw my earnest gaze, when the warden, 
mistaking my emotion for curiosity, said: 

“ That, sir, is the famous lund-pirate, robber 
and murderer, once the terror of Tennessee— 
Jobin A. Murrell!” 

; Lturned and left the prison with a saddened 
leart, 





INDIAN METEMPSYCHOSIS. 


The captain of a brigantine, having gone on 
shore and shot a large bird, was seized by the 
natives and ordered for execution. Not 
could have saved him but the ingenious advice of 
a Moor or Moslem, the nature of which will be 
understood from the following extract :— When 
the time came, and the captain was on the point 
of being exeeuted, they asked him again if it 
were true that he shot the bird? — He answered 
as the Moor had instructed him: Yes, and he 
had the highest reason for having done so. “ Some 
time ago my father died, and I cast him into 
the sea, when his soul entered into a fish; and 
when | was walking on the strand the day before 
yesterday, my father in the tish saw me, and 
sprang out of the water close to the shore. Then 
came the boor’s father, who is now a bird, and 
swallowed my father ; upon which I could do no 
other than be angry and take revenge on account 
of my father.’ No sooner had the chief at Mer- 
gim, with his council heard this, than they ac- 
quitted the captain, and said: He could not 
have done otherwise; for it was plain that the 
captaia could not endure that the boor’s father 
should swallow his father. And so the captain 
was immediately declared innovent, his chains 
were taken off, his people released, and his ship 
and lading delivered up to him.” —.Notices of Ma- 
dras and Cuddalore. 








CHURCH BELLS. 


There is something beautiful in the church- 
bells—beautiful and hopefal ; they talk to bigh 
and low, rich and poorin the same voice ; there 
is asound in them that should scare pride, and 
envy and meanness of all sorts from the heart of 
man; that should make the earth seem to him, 
atleast for a time, a holy place. There is a 
preacher in every belfry, that cries, ‘ Poor, 
weary, struggling, fighting creatures—poor hu- 
man ‘things ! take rest, be quict. Forget your 
vanities, your follies, your weekday craft, your 
heart-burnings! And you, ye human vessels, 
giltand painted, believe the iron tongue that tells 
ye ye are of the same Adam’s earth with the 
beggar at your gates. Come away, come! 
sthe church-bell, “and learn to be humble 
—learning that, however daubed and stained, 
stuck about with jewels, you are but grave 
clay. Come, Dives, and be taugit that all your 
glory, as you wear it, is not half so beauti- 
ful in the eye of Heaven as the sores of unconi- 
plaining Lazarus! And ye, poor creatures, livid 
and faint—stinted and crushed by the pride and 
hardness of the world—come, come,” cries the 
bell, with the voice of an angel, ‘come and 
learn what is laid up for ye !—and learning, take 
heart, and walk among the wickedness, the cruel- 
ties of the world, calmly as Daniel walked 
among the lions.’ *— Douglas Jerrold. 
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ARSENCE OF MIND. 


This anecdote is old enough to be allowed re- 
pose, but yet it ought not to be buried. Talking 
of “absence of mind,’ said the Rey. Sidney 
Smith, “the oddest instance happened to me 
once in forgetting my own name. I knocked at 
a door in London, and asked if Mrs. B. was at 
home. ‘ Yes, sir. Pray, what name shall I say ”’ 
Z looked in the man’s, face astonished ; what is 
my name? I believe the man thought me mad ; 
but it is literally true that during the space of 
two or three minutes I had no more idea of who 
I was than if I never existed. 1 did not know 
whether [ was a dissenter or a layman ; I felt as 
Sternhold or Hopkins. At last, to my great re- 
lief, it flashed across me that I was Sidney Smith. 
I heard also, of a clergyman who went jogging 
along the road until he came to a turnpike 
*Whatis to pay? ‘Pay, sir, for what? asked 
the turnpike man. ‘Why, my horse, to be 
sure.” ‘Your horse, sir! what horse? Here 
is no horse, sir!’ ‘No horse! God bless me!’ 
said he, suddenly looking down between his legs, 
‘Tthought I was on horseback.’—//ome Journal. 











A DEAF MOTE. 


There lives in Piacenza a deaf mute of extra- 
ordinary talents, E.G. M. Moser, a native 
Regenshearg, who until 1850 pursued his trade as 
ashoemaker. Since then, he bh ahandoned the 
imself to sta ly, 
few years has learned, unassisted fitte en lar 
living and dead, beside many dialects 
write them correctly, and make himself une rh r 
stood in each one. He is a very ready account. 
ant, and solves the most difficult problems with 
wonderful rapidity, by means of logarithms, of 
which he is a perfeet master. He writes a good 
hand, and can with great speed wr 
words, entire sentence 
1848, he foug 
rivades of V 
sear of a sabre wound.—Piacenza Gaeette 
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THE FRENCH PRISONER 


An old soldier of the First) Empire, of whom 





F wuls . has just died at the 
Hotel des Invalides. He was made prisoner and 
taken to England There he learned that pris 
oners of war afticted with incarable 
were sent back to France; and as he entertarned 
a strony desire to retarn, he attempted to attain 
his object by blinding himself by means of sour, 
which he cast into his eves: 





malades 


but he cold only 


partially destroy has sight Nevertheless, hc 
pretended to be perfectly blind, and for three 
vears plaved the part of a blind man so wi 


that he not only deceived his koepers and phys 
cians, but his fellow-prsoners, At last, he was 
informed that a yoevernment cCOMMiBsnoen Woe 
about to arrive with a list of prisoners to be sent 
hack to France, and that he was one of them 
The commissioner arrived and read ever the 
thames; but to the great disappointment of the 
pretended blind man, his name was et pro 
nounced ! He, however, glanced at the lit 
which was lying on a table, and perceived that 
his name was down, though erngneeusly writes 

Forgetting the part he haved played, he pon 
out the name to the commissioner, ‘ What! 
ered the latter, “you are not, then, blood 
as you pretend to be!’ The man detected 
his, imposture, exclaimed, “ Ab, sir, T pretend 
ed to be blind in order to see my country ages 

The commissioner moved by 
“Since vour hame is written, 
(iw; you have gained by long suffering, 
to return to France !"" 














COMI passion, sal !, 


the mgl 
—f’arts Siecle. 


There is always one grand passion of the heart, 
in which every man is without a rival—self 





Our Curious Department. 


{Prepared for The Flag of our Union } 
Eccentric Will. 

Ina will drawn up by the late Count Stephen Seechen st, 
in INS}. is the following passage —'T wish my bely, if 
possible, to be taken to England, in a country in which T 
have learned so much, in order that it may there be dis 
sected. My reason for wishing this is, that my example 
may tend to diminish the dislike which is felt by the 
English to the dissection of the bodies of their relatives 
Ina will drawn up in 1841, Saechenyi expresses a hope 
that if ever a Walhalla should be constructed in Hungary. 
its founders will give his remains a place in it, as a reward 
“for his good intentions’ toward the land which gave 
him birth. 





A Cnriosity. 

Thomas Hall, a linen-weaver in Ireland, has finished « 
shirt entirely in the loom It is woven throughout with- 
out seams, and very accurately and neatly gathered at 
the neck, shoulders aud wrists. The neck and wristbands 
are doubled and stitched, there is a regular selvage on 
each side of the breast, and where stitching ordinarily is, 
so it isin this shirt. In short, it is as perfectly finished 
as if made by an expert needlewoman This shirt has 
been exhibited to several persons in the linen trade, who 
are completely satisfied that it is actually the production 
of the loom, without any assistance of the needle 


Mammoth Cave in California. 

A letter dated Negro Hill, California, on the 18th ult, 
and published in the Sacramento Standard, explains in 
detail the discovery of a mammoth cave in Eldorado 
county. While a party of men were excavating for o lime 
kiln, they broke througn into a cave of immense size 
Mayor Swan, of Sacramento, subsequently explored it for 
two hours, and visited several large rooms of several hun- 
dred feet in length, by nearly as many broad, until he 
was brought to a halt by a lake, the extent of which is as 
yet unknown. The floor, as well as stalactites, are all of 
& beautiful crystallized white marble. 


Desperate Bet. 

A young man, who works in the coal mines of Gill, near 
Charleroi, lately made a bet of a few glasses of beer, that 
he would lie down on the railway and let a train pass over 
him. He performed his mad freak, placing bimeelf 
lengthways in the middle of the line between the rails, 
making himself as small as possible. He won his bet, 
but at the expense of arevere burn on the back of his 
neck, from a piece of lighted coke falling on him 


Singular Shower. 

Recently « remarkabl@ shower of frogs took place at or 
near Port Jervis. At Troy, lately, during’ rain-storm, 
there was a shower of stones, averaging from abont half 
the size of a hen’s egy to the size of a small Dira's ed 
Seven picked up promiscuously weighed an ounce and a 
half. Every stone had the smoothouess and polish pecu 
liar to water-ide pebbles; they were suppowed to be Lake 
Superior agutes. 


A Sneezing Fit.. 

Dr. Mosler, of Giessen, relates the case of « girl, who, 
suffering from an affection of the ear consequent upon an 
attack of typhoid fever, was suddenly seized with a snees- 
ing which lasted for eighty hours. Reckoning ten sneeses 
per minute, be makes out taat the girl must Lave sucesed 
45.000 times 








THE WELCOME GUEST, 


This ix the title of a new and brilliant family paper 
which was ¢ the subscriber on the firet of 
January, 130. It is intended, as its name indicates, for 
the Home Creene, and ite individuality consists in ite 
forming just eueh a journal as any father, brother, or 
friend would iutroduce to the fireside 


ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, 


each number complete in itself, and being of the mam- 
moth size, it affords a vast amount of entertaining rend- 
ing. No continued stories will be introduced, nor adver- 
tisements admitted, so that the object of the greatest 
vanety and completeness is attained = It is printed in that 
favorite and convenient shape. the Fotio Fors, preseuting 
in each number thirty-two jarge columns of orginal aud 
really 


CHOICE AND DELIGHTFUL READING. 


This new journal will be full to the brim earch week of 
finely written stories, «ketches, adventures, biographies of 
eminent men and of famous women, prose aud poetic 
gems, all that ie worthy of note in the forwign and do- 
mestie news, gossip of the day. sparkling gems frean new 
books, and wit and humor, forming a mort captivating 
weekly melange The pian of ite issue, which has been 
long perfecting, renders it 


A GREAT FAVORITE 


everywhere. north. south, east and weet It entirely 
neutral in polities. and al) sectional and sectarian met 
ters, preferring to make iteelf a gicomr Guest to each 
and all, rather than to indulge in jarring discusmons No 
vulgar word or line will ewer sully ite fair pages. which 
address themselves to the hest taste and appreciation of 
every one. In all reepects it le 


FRESH AND BEAUTIFUL, 


the whole design being from original plana, intended te 
introduce to the public a corps of NEW aD PRiLIANT 
Waiters: and it will follow the iead of no other journal 
that ie published. It presents a chaste and elegant teed 
ing and is printed open heavy. fine white paper cos 

rie ciemr fomt of type, enst eapressly for 0 Bhee 
forming of 


THE WELCOME GUEST, 


* charining visitor for any family in the land 
iterial conduct of the paper, a corps of lady esetrbutors 
are organised. as wel) ae several sterting writers of the 
Other sex. apd it is promised that po week!) journa: le 
the world hall excel it in pleasing vasiet). sod the uns 
versal interest of earh eucrestive mae 

(rwning one of the oldest largest newspaper eta 
tehments in the Unitet States, the soteeriher 
volimsted facilities shock ensure the eempictenes aud 
skerlence of thie new eeekl) journal 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TO A DISTANT FRIEND. 


Brwourt 

I am thinking, my dear, of the morning 
When you stood at a stranger's side, 

And he promised to love and cherish you, 
Though weal or woe betide. 

So you spoke the solemn vow, 
And breathed the mystic word, 

And though your accents faltered low, 
The listening angels heard 


Then came the sad farevell, 
And your smiles with tears were dim, 

As you bade sweet childhood's home adieu, 
To go afar with him 

Ah, they missed your gentle presence 
More thav words of mine can tell; 

And strangely dark grew that pleasant home, 
Where the sunshine used to dwell. 


The lilacs still blush in beauty, 
Bursting petals deck the trees; 

The syringas have opened their creamy cups 
To the kiss of the honey-bees. 

Sweet carnations in every border 
Cast perfume upon the breeze; 

And your rosebush, all laden with glory, 
Blooms bright by the gray willow trees, 


But they miss you when the morning 
Bathes the earth with rosy light; 

They mies you when the evening walks 
In glittering robes of white. 

And they miss you when the flowers bloom 
Beside the cottage door; 

For the hand that trained those blossoms bright, 
Plucks the opening buds no more. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


STEWED LOBSTER: 
— oR,— 
RAISING A GHOST. 


BY A SENATOR'S WIFE. 

Tue thinking world is divided into two 
classes—those who believe in ghosts and those 
who do not. Of late years, some very vigorous 
writers, such as Mrs. Catherine Crowe, in her 
“Night Side of Nature,” and Mr. Robert Dale 
Owen, in his “ Footfalls on the Boundary of An- 
other World,” have openly avowed their belief 
that the spirits of our friends revisit earth ; and 
they boldly advocate the doctrine of the influence 
of dreams. A greater than either, Dr. Johnson, 
was deeply tinctured with superstition, and no 
one can accuse him of not having possessed 
strong common sense on all ordinary subjects. 

I know all that has been said of the absurdity 
of imagining that while no ghosts glide along 
great battle-fields, or emerge from the waves 
where naval actions have been fought, we should 
find in some obscure hole or corner where a 
single person was done to death, that solitary 
shade returning to complain of the shedding of 
its blood. Crocks of gold, the portion of a for- 
tunate interpreter of a dream; wills abstracted 
to be discovered after the due adjurations of at 
least three nights. These, and such as these 
(putting wonders out of the question), constitute 
at least nine-tenths of the causes of ghostly vis- 
itations all over the land, and seem hardly of 
sufficient importance to call the spirit from its 
dread abode. 

Ido not believe there have been many mur- 
ders in my family. No maiden aunt drowned 
herself for love; no grim uncle murdered his 
brother, no gentleman of the family has had to 
complain of any cruel Barbara Allen ; or, on the 
other hand, no Margaret’s grgzly ghost to glide to 
William’s feet. I have lived, too, in haunted 
castles, traversed by ghosts in all directions, and 
not been molested by anything more dreadful 
than the larceny of rats behind mouldy wains- 
cots; and I have looked down from dizzy battle- 
ments, from which, according to the most authgn- 
tic legends of the country, ghosts or wraiths, 
or ladies of the lake, nightly were to be seen in 
all directions, and by dozens, without catching 
anything more visionary than the glancing of 
the moonbeam upon the bubbling spray of the 
torrent underneath. It is, therefore, not without 
some reason I may ask the favor of being deemed 
not remarkably superstitious on the subject of 
ghosts or of dreams ; and yet—but I shall letthe 
reader see and determine. 

My childhood was passed in a remote district 
of New England, where at that time, the old, 
imported superstitions had not died out. From 
an old governess I imbibed principles which 
taught me that belief in the surrounding super- 
stitions was not only absurd, but sinful. Her 
education, alas, like much other education, was 
like Penelope’s web. I undid the toil of the 
morning lecture of the governess, by swallowing 
with thirsty care the putting-to-bed stories of the 
nurse. Emancipated from the trammels of edu- 
cation, I ran the usual gauntlet of young ladies 
of my rank. I danced and flirted a season or 
two, and then my hand was given to a cousin 
some degrees removed—given indeed with my 
consent, and something more than my consent— 
given with full heart, and if it were free this mo- 
ment, dear Horace, and you asked for it, it 
should be yours with as perfect truth and hap- 
piness, as if the last ten years, blotted out of 
time, were to be repeated to-morrow. 

His family residence was a venerable mansion, 
and there I spent the first two years of my mar- 
riage. We made one formal visit of a short 
fragment of a season to Boston, but Brownvale 
was our abiding home. Ambition suddenly 
came over my husband's mind, and during one 
of those Boston visits he was persuaded to allow 
himself to be put in nomination as Senator to 
Congress. There was a great deal of worry 
about it, but he was elected. As he was rich, 
the expense was no object, and the bustle and 
exeitement of the election amused me greatly. 
It was now necessary that we should have an es- 
tablishment at Washington. We secured a 
handsome residence and furnished it splendidly. 
Nothing was left undone or wanting, that taste 
or wealth dictated. It was a large house, but no 
part was neglected, from the massive splendor of 
the drawing-room to my own pretty bijou of a 
bouéoir. 

We gave very gay parties in our very gay 
house, and Horace was quite happy with his new 


| 


| 


| were taken at any time he could spare. 
| very little of a politician, I could not force my- 


| 


( 


toy. I went out a great deal, and attracted as 
much admiration as generally falls to the lot of 
a lady who presides over recherche dinners, and 
opens her house to distinguished people. Yet 
I felt infinitely lonesome, for all that; neither 
my health nor my inclination suited the eternal 
round of visiting, and I gradually diminished my 
nights of going out. I missed the hospitable 
dinner parties and joyous frolics of New England, 


and in truth I was very much alone. The senate, | 


then in the full vigor of the session, occupied 
many of my husband’s nights, and gave ample 
business to every hour in the day. Our dinners 


Being 


self to feel any great interest in the general con- 
versation, except so far as they amused or ex- 
cited my husband ; and I am sure that if he had 
taken it into his head to follow pugilism with as 
much zeal as he did politics, I should have lent 
as attentive an ear to the controversies of the 
ring, as I did to those of the senate chamber. 

It was altogether against his wish that I nar- 
rowed my visiting circle, but I felt myself un- 
equal to going through what was no more than 
a fagging duty. If I had a conquest to make, 
a daughter to marry, or any other such stimulus, 
it might have been a different case, but I had 
nothing of the kind. The consequence of all 
this was, that I spent many evenings alone in 
my gilded apartments. I generally occupied my- 
self in reading, from the time Horace left me, and 
his return—very often broad daylight discovered 
me still so engaged. I cannot flatter the authors 
whom I read, that the intense interest of their 
volumes had not in the intermediate time occa- 
sionally acted as a narcotic. For this waiting 
up I received many a gentle chiding, which gen- 
erally terminated by an assurance that the session 
would soon close, and that then we should all 
again breathe the bracing air of New England. 

“We shall then forget these follies,” he would 
exclaim. “I wish from the depths of my soul 
Thad never embroiled myself in them.” This 
would be said with the air of a much-enduring 
man, who was making the most enormous sacri- 
fice for the good of his country. I saw that the 
career in which he was now engaged gratified 
him to the centre of his soul, nevertheless ; and I 
encouraged him accordingly to undergo his suffer- 
ings with due resignation, for which I was sure 
ot being rewarded with an affectionate kiss, and 
with the seriously-bestowed title of “my dear, 
good little wife.” 

One evening I had a small dinner-party, con- 
sisting almost exclusively of ladies, upon which 
he barely looked in fora moment. We chatted 
through the hours pleasantly enough, and our 
numbers gradually fell away to three elderiy 
ladies and myself. We were all natives of New 
England, and my companions had spent most of 
their time there. Prattling chiefly on our own 
family traditions—we were ali cousins—brought 
the hours very near to midnight, and such re- 
freshments as ladies can venture to take had 
niade their appearance, when it suddenly occurred 
to the oldest of the party, Aunt Patience, that 
something in the shape of supper would be 
acceptable. 

“T know you have a lobster in the house,” she 
said. ‘‘ Suppose you stew it for our supper—I 

know just the only right way to do it.” 

So a cloth was laid, and a large blazer, such 
as we cook venison steaks on, got ready. Aunt 
Patience would trust nothing to the servants, and 
commenced her work. The meat of the lobster 
was placed in a silver chafing-dish, over it was 
poured a bottle of claret, and various condiments 
were added. After simmering fifteen minutes 
the stew was cooked, and I can tell you I never 
ate anything in my life half so delicious. I in- 
dulged in it freely, and soon after supper, my 
friends having gone home, and Horace not re- 
turned, I retired to my sleeping apartment. They 
were in a distant part of the house, and when I 
had dismissed my maid, I was almost as much 
alone as if I had been under another roof. The 
room in which I seated myself and began to read, 
was large and dimly lighted by my table-lamp. I 
felt a troublesome sensation of loneliness. The 
very splendor of the furniture by which I was 
surrounded only augmented the solitariness of 
my situation. Many hands, I thought, had been 
here busily employed—the ingenuity, the labor of 
many an hour set to work to produce what I 
dimly see all around; but the workman has de- 
parted, and his voice is hushed. I became ex- 
cessively nervous. I was half afraid to look at 
the pictures, and the patterns of the paper on the 
walls assumed in my eyes figures and appearances 
anything but agreeable. I got up and walked 
about the room and opened a window. This, 
except that it let in a draught of cold air, did me 
no service, for the back of our house commanded 
only views of stables and their yards. I closed 
the sash and returned to my book ; but the same 
class of ideas recurred. 

The volume I was reading contained one of 
Edgar A. Poe's strange stories—‘‘ The Wonders 
in the Rue Morgue.”’ I recollected how defence- 
less I was if any one should break into the house 
through the stable-vard, into which I now re- 
gretted having looked. All this was very weak, 

I admit ; but my situation, then of a delicate na- 
ture, made me fidgetty. I determined to call to 
my maid, who slept not far off on the same floor, 
and with her to pass the hours which might 
elapse before the return of Horace. 

I rose to do so, but my purpose was at once 
arrested as I looked at the door. 
netism ? 


Was it mag- 
I saw the handle of the lock distinctly 
There was no one nearer it than myself. 
I rubbed my eyes and looked round with the 


turn. 


I sunk back in my chair, but my eyes cou!d not 
withdraw themselves from the handle of the 
lock. It moved once more, and I all! but fainted. 
I endeavored to rise for the purpose of ringing 





the bell, but I had not the power to stir; I essayed 
to call out, but my tongue refused its office— 
There I remained in a state of semi-conscious- 
I do 
not know how long this may have lasted; it 
could not, however, have been more than a quar- 
The lock- 
| handle, in the meantime had not moved any more. 


ness, looking with fixed gaze at the door. 


ter of an hour, perhaps not so much. 





most piercing scrutiny of gaze It moved again. 
| There was the most perfect silence all around. | 


THE FLAG OF OUR 


“It must be a mere delusion,” I said, “and I 
should be ashamed to give way to sach fancies. 
I'll call Martha, and she must help me in sleep- 
ing them off.” I mustered courage, therefore, to 
rise ; but I confess, when I came to turn that 
mysterious handle, my very heart sunk within 
me. ; 
and turned it without encountering anything very 


alarming in consequence. I hesitated @ little in 


I conquered my apprehension, however, | 


opening the door, but this feat, too, I summoned | 


up sufficient energy to perform. 

the little ante-chamber outside. 
but had been undisturbed. 
there as I left it. Ashamed of my silliness, I 
proceeded towards Martha’s chamber, which I 
found locked. Martha was snoring, and I tried 
in vain to rouse her. So I made up my mind to 
return to my own room. Thad to pass the landing- 
place of one of the stair-cases on my retarn, and 
I saw ina distant room on the floor beneath, 
some flashings of a light which seemed to be 
partially obscured, My alarm now returned, but 
it was supernatural novlonger. The servants 
had long since retired to rest, and no one could 
have produced a light with any other than a felon- 
ious intent. What was I todo? While I hes- 
itated, the matter was decided ; my lamp had at- 
tracted the notice of the people below, and they 
lost no time in running up stairs. In a moment 
I was surrounded by five men disguised. The 
tallest of the party knocked the lamp out of my 
hand, and one of them told me I should not be 
hurt. They had already secured the plate in 
common use, but I was commanded to show 
them the iron safe in the closet next our bedroom, 
where the rest was deposited. This done, the 
tall man was in great haste to depart. Some- 
thing seemed to agitate him with a convulsive 
gripe, he caught me by the arm. 

“ Resistance is death,” said he. “ It is useless 
for you to ring for the” servants, some of them 
can’t hear you, and some of them wont.” 

A dreadful suspicion flashed across my mind. 
Can these people any of them belong to my 
household, and if they do, have they murdered 
my faithful servants before proceeding to rob the 
house? I was not allowed much leisure to pause 
on these reflections, for the tall man demanded 
to know where I had stowed away my jewelry. 
He shook me violently, and while doing so, the 
crape mask fell off of his face, and I could not 
help crying out: ‘O, Richard—Richard ! can 
it be you?” He was an old, silver-haired do- 
mestic, or factotum of our family, who had dan- 
died me a hundred times upon his knees, and who 
T had every reason to believe, was at that mo- 
ment at Brownvale, in New England. Alarmed, 
the other villains now made off, and I was left 
alone with Richard. 

“ This will never do, ma’am,” he said. “I 
took it you were in bed, and tried the handle of 
the lock of your room. I hoped to have moved 
away without molesting you, but it’s now too 
late—it’s now life for life !” 

“You'll not murder me, Richard?” I asked, 
in an agony of fear. *~ 

“Notif I can help it; but 1 wont let you 
hang me, either.” 

“T swear—” 

“Nonsense! Give me your jewels. They 
will put me out of the reach of the law fora few 
hours, at all events.” 

“T will take you to them.” 

“ Make haste thea.” 

I tremblingly obeyed, and he made a hasty 
sweep. He was about to retreat, when the 
sound of carriages was heard in the street. 

“ Here they are,” he cried, with an oath. 
must chance it through the stables. 
is to be left behind to tell tales.” 

He levelled his pistol at me and fired. The ball 
passed through my hair. I closed upon him and 
held him with all my might, and he fired again. 
There was a flash, a dreadful crashing noise, a 
hasty trampling of feet up stairs; the room was 
filled with noise and smoke, amid the gloom of 
which the villain seemed to vanish, and my hus- 
band stood over me. I sank into his arms. “ My 
brave Horace !” I said, and burst out laughing. 

“Why, my dear wife,” said he, “what can 
bewitch you to stay up so late? See what you 
have done! Just as I opened the door, you gave 
a most vigorous jerk forward, which has knocked 
your lamp off the table, smashed it all to pieces, 
and singed the prettiest of your curls.” 

This, then, was the flashing and the crashing, 
the smoking and the burning, which had drawn 
visions of robbers and pistols, and all the other 
terrible things, before my dozing eyes. 

I never ate stewed lobster again for supper. 
It’s very nice, but dreadfully indigestible. 


It was dark, 
Everything was 


“ I 
But no one 





UNITARY OSTRICHES. 


The hatch of a single ostrich amounts generally 
to from thirty to forty eggs. Sometimes several 
couples unite to hatch in partnership, in which 
case a large hollow is dug out, the centre of 
which is occupied by the ollest pair of birds, the 
others ranging themselves around at regular dis- 
tances. When the eggs have all been laid, they 
are pushed over to the middle nest, but not 
mixed; and while the eldet bird is occupied in 
hatching, the others sit around in the places 
where the eggs belonging ® them were laid re- 
spectively. These associaions are composed of 
birds of the same family—the old ones in the 
centre of the circle being the parents of the 
others ; but the social systen is only resorted to 
in places where herbage is very abundant. As 
many as a hundred and fifty eggs have been 
found in one of these combined nests. The Arabs 
say that those of each couple are disposed in a 
heap, each heap surmounted by the first egg 
laid, which is destined for the nourishment of the 
young ones when they brea shell.—Markland. 





FAITH, HOPE, REPENTANCE. 

Two clergymen being in conversation, one 
lamented the little power hit preaching and ad- 
monition had toward reclaimng his parishioners 
trom their vices; to which te other replied he 
had been more lucky, for he had made many cf 
them proselytes to the three apital virtces, name- 
ly, faith, hope and repentane. ‘“ Ay,” said the 
other, “you have been ver fortunate indeed. 
But, pray, by what means di you bring them to 
so happy a conversion t’ “Why, by borrowing 
their money ; for had they mt had faith in me 
that I should pay them, they vould not have lent 
it; after I had been indebted o them some time, 
they hoped I would return it; bat now they 
know I cannot pay them, thevpeartily repent ever 
having lent it to me.”—Berkaire Eagle. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Srupent —As a faithful painter of the portraits of ani- 
mals, Rosa Bonheur is without « peer in the world of 
ert 

“Lononstte "—1) We think Edwin Booth bas more 
genius than any living American or Bogtish tragedian 
2 Rose Cheri és still oo the Parisian stage, and she is 
married 3 Lope de Vega was the most prolific dra- 
matic author on record 

Cc D—~Arthur Wellesley (Lord Wellington) was born at 
Dangan Castle, Ireland. He was created Viscount Wel- 
lington in 1810. He was personally brave, as his bril- 
liant exploits in India proved England never bad a 
braver or more skilful general 

Cuisine —The ancient cooks carried their art to the most 
whimsical perfection. They were able to serve up & 
whole pig, boiled on one side, and roasted on the other 

Asonicines.—When the English and French were dis- 
puting as to their respective rights to certain territories 
in America, Voltaire remarked, that they were quite 
agreed upon one point, viz., that the natives had no 
right at all to the land in question 

G. C —The late Don Carlos, of Spain, was the brother of 
King Ferdinand, Queen Isabella's father. The Count 
de Montemolin is the son of Don Carlos. The salte 
law, which incapacitated females from ascending the 
throne, was repealed on behalf of Isabella: but Don 
Carlos never acknowledged the validity of that repeal, 
and persisted in considering bimself heir to the crown. 
His son maintains the same doctrine. 

Mevicus.—The average of human life is 33 years. One 
quarter die before the age of 7; one-half before the age 
of 17. To every 1000 persovs, only one reaches 100 


years. To every 100, only nine reach 75 years; and no | 


more than one in 600 will reach 80 years. 

L. F —Napoleon, when a young man, certainly belonged 
to the secret politics! society of the Carbonari. No 
member is ever released from his oaths, aud it was for 
having proved false to them that Orsini attempted his 
assassination. 

Mars. G. T. K., Medford.—We cannot presume to give 
counsel in the affair—itis purely a matter of taste. 

Con. K. M. D., Kochester, N. ¥.—The mew uniform of the 
Charlestown City Guard is, we think, a model for an 
infantry costume. A 

INVALID.—Quinine is thus described by Mr Cooley :— 
“asatoniec in dyspeptic affections, and for restoring 
strength and vigor to morbid minds and weakened con- 
stitutions, apd as an anti-periodic or agent to counter- 
act febrile action, it appears to be superior to all other 

edies."* 


ren A 

CieRicvs —Two or three months’ resolute practice would 
bring your handwriting up to the mark. 

M. M., Albany, N. ¥.—Silver bugles are usually made to 
special order. There is a wide range iu the prices. 

J. C.—The late Henry J. Finn, ** take bin for all in all,” 
was the best low comedian we ever saw. 





THE WINGS OF COMMERCE. 

The greatest marine marvel of the age, the 
crowning triumph of human skill, the Great 
Eastern, whose bulk exceeds by far that of any 
vessel shaped by human hands since the inspired 
fabric that rested on Moant Ararat, is now in our 
waters. After delays and disappointments, 
deaths and forebodings, trying alternations of 
hope and fear, she has safely crossed the broad 
Atlantic, and now stretches her huge bulk in pon- 
derous repose on the bosom of one of the love- 
liest and noblest rivers of the United States. It 
is not likely that the example of her builders 
will be followed, and that other monsters like 
her in size, or even larger, will be sent forth to 
plough the deep and vex the ocean with their 
gigantic furrows. It is more likely that she will 
remain a unique specimen of human. skill and 
human prodigality, bequeathing her renown to 
generations that will read of her with wonder, 
long after her strongest timbers are rotten and 
her iron plates have mouldered into rust. Yet 
she will have fulfilled her mission ; she will have 
shown what man can do, and that there is 
scarcely a limit to the achievements of genius. 

And this triumph was reserved for Anglo- 
Saxon genius. The victorious race was to assert 
its supremacy in this, as in other enterprises. 
For thirty centuries the Chinaman has been con- 
tent to navigate river and sea with the clumsy 
junk now daily contrasted in his waters with the 
solid fabrics of the Briton, and the graceful naval 
architecture of the American and Frenchman. 
But the people of the West have gone on from 
imy it to i , till, from floating 
palaces, they have arrived at a floating city—for 
such, almost, is the monster ship that has sug- 
gested these remarks. 

What more beautiful—what more wonderful, 
than these “wings of commerce” that gladden 
every water in the world? “A ship,” a modern 
writer tells us, “is the most complicated, most 
perfect, sublimest of all the works of art. If it 
be well said that man is the noblest work of 
Goa, it may with equal truth be asserted that the 
ship is the noblest work of man. Our language 
has indeed done well in awarding to her the 
honors of personification. It were a vain task 
to attempt enumerating the various geometrical 
problems involved in her design, or the multi- 
plied mechanical principles combined in her con- 
struction. Let us only, forgetting all we know, 
endeavor for a moment to realize the immeasur- 
able distance and difficulties between the trees 
growing in the forest, the iron and copper buried 
deep in the bowels of the earth, the hemp waving 
in the fields, the tar sealed up in its timber, and 
the actual achievement of the sailing ship! Yet 
avery short time—a single month—suffices to 
transform these rude productions into the mag- 
nificent machine which, notwithstanding its 
mountain form, obeys each command of the 
Mmariner—goes from the wind, towards it, halts, or 
redoubles its velocity, obedient to his voice; in 
which he launches boldly forth amid the horrors 





of a troubled ocean—braves them sucé esstully, | 


conducted by the inspirations of a sublime philos- 
ophy—attains the most distant shores—accom- 
plishes his purpose, and returns, enriched, en- 
lightened and triumphant, to his home.” 

What a contrast between the Great Eastern, | 
with her capability of carrying ten thousand pas- | 
sengers, and her mighty engines that render her | 
independent of wind and tide, and the little 
schooner in which Dr. Hayes has just set sail for 
the North Pole! And yet that little Arctic craft 
is larger, better formed, and every way better 
fitted for her voyage than the caravel which was 
the flag-ship of Columbus for his voyage across | 
the unknown deep 

If we seek to trace out the origin of ship- 
building, we shall find the most primitive form | 
of appliance for navigation in the raft. The 





savage who first ventured on a foating tree must 
have fonnd that its unsteadiness required com- 
peasation, and so added two or three more logs, 











linking them together, and thas forming a rude 


raft. The earliest recorded voyages are the pas 
sages of the Nile by the Exyptans on 


These were improved upon 


rafts 
by vessels con 
structed of stout overlapping Jost of avanthus 
wood. 

The Pheenicians were the first to improve on 
these rude structures, and to venture on longer 
voyages. The earher ships were of inconsider- 
able size, but as early as the reygn of Constan 
tine, we read of a Roman ship of the carrying 
capacity of 2600 tons. In the middle of the 
lath century, the galleys were superseded by ves 
sels of greater magnitude, in which sails were 
They had, 
however, but # mast and sail, and could only go 
before the wind 


used to aid the action of the oars 


But ship-building made no 
rapid advance tll after the introduction of the 
compass, and then it 
And among 


moved on with giant 
nations, and un 
modern times, no country has made more rapid 
advances in this important art) than our own 
| Years ago, American vessels became the admira- 
| tion of Europe, and in 18}2 our frigates proved 
the finest on the ocean. Llaving turmished the 
} world with clippers, frigates and 
yachts, is it worth while to show that we can 
eclipse the Great Eastern! Must we throw away 
a million on a useless monster! We trust that 
we shall be guilty of no such folly. 
_ —-or 
| WHAT JOHN CHINAMAN EATS. 
| If ever the “Central Flower Land” is thrown 
open to the world, and travellers pour in to study 
| its scenery and manners, the first thing to be done 
will be to establish English and American hotels 
there—for it is very evident that John Chinaman 
“ean’t keep a hotel,” at least cannot eater tor 
Enropean or Yankee palates. Just think of what 
the “critter” lives upon. 


strides. modern 


models ot 








The Chinaman long 
since found out that he could not afford to waste 
anything, and so conquered his repugnances and 
acquired a taste for many products of Nature that 
we rigidly exclude from our tables, The popu- 
lar classes first attacked provisions disdained by 
the rich; from them, the children of necessity, 
these articles crept into use among the upper 
classes, and finally were generally adopted. 

In Europe, the flesh of the dog is considered 
as the worst of all meats; in fact, is proscribed 
as utterly inadmissible. Now the Chinese have 
decided otherwise; they fatten dogs that are 
growing old and eat them, and the butchers’ 
stalls are as regularly provided with dog’s meat 
as with any other kind. The farmers, in fact, 
breed a species of dog adapted to fattening, 
which they. call “ butcher’s dogs ;” it is a kind 
of wolf-dog, with erect ears, and distinguished 
from others by having the tongue, palate and 
whole interior of the throat black. 

It has been asserted that in certain of our eat- 
ing-houses cats sometimes do duty on the bill of 
fare as rabbits ; but the Chinese make no mystery 
of what they cook and eat. They regard cat's 
meat as excellent, and at the provision stores you 
see enormous cats hanging up with their heads 
and tails on. On all the farms you meet with 
these animals chained up for the purpose of 
fattening with refuse rice which would otherwise 
be lost ; they are huge creatures, and the inac- 
tivity in which they are kept enables them to 
take on flesh readily. 

The rat, too, occupies an important place in the 
Chinese housekeeper’s list of delicacies. They 
ext it fresh or salt, salted rats being specially des- 
tined for consumption on board of the junks. 
The farmers have establishments where they 
raise rats as we do pigeons, for the market. In 
favorite corners of their ratteries—we must coin 
a word—they place bottles with wide necks mor- 
tared into the masonry. 





There rats make their 
nests, and from time to time the enterprising 
proprietor visits them and takes away the young, 
just as we collect squabs in a dove-cote. 

We think we have said enough, however, to 
justify our premises, and to show that John Chi- 
man can’t keep a hotel to our taste. ‘The dis- 
tance between a Chinese restaurant and the table 
d'hote of the Revere or Tremont House, is more 
than the circumference of the ylobe, it is immeas- 
urable. Yet the poor fellows are not to be 
blamed for their tastes—their teeming millions 
make it a necessity to live on what we should 
reject with abhorrence. And supposing the Chi- 
nese immigrants to adhere to their tastes in this 
country, it is quite easy to see that nothing is to 
prc-cat their becoming rich here ; their living 
must cost an inconsiderable figure. 

+ o- + _ 

Prevro-Pyecmonia—A_ correspondent of 
the Philadelphia North American says that in 
Belgium the cattle are inoculated with the virus 
taken from the bodies of animals that had died 
of pleuro-pneumonia, and out of 600 so inocu- 
lated, during the prevalence of the disease in 
that country, not one of them died. But seien- 
tific men on this side of the water say there is 
no virtue in inoculation. 

_—_—-_ + @2ee20— 

Currous.—Mr. Wintermute, a daguerrean 
artist in Adams, Mich., har been rendered insane 


by inhaling sulphuric-ether, which he has used io 


his business in considerable quantities. 
i Mietiadieatiiedl 

Tue Dirreresce.—Ten years ago Wiscon 
sin had not a single mile of railroad completed 
| within her borders. 





Now pearly one thousand 
miles are traversed daily by the cars. 
—_—_—_+ 20-0 _ 

Auem !—Women are a great deal like Freach 
wate hes—very pretty to look at, but very di fhi- 
cult to regulate when they once take to going 
wrong. 

-=——-— 


Qvestios anp Axswer.—Why i a man 
who carries a watch invariably belind m 


pointmenta? 


his ap 
he is 


Because always behind hie 


time 
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Prescriptions —Sawdust pills are said to be 


an excellent remedy for the dyspepem, if taken 





= woodhouse 
- oo. 
Jestisa —A witty man can make a jest, 6 
wise man can take one 
iia +<-e+ 
Gratitcpe—Warm in those who expert @ 
bounty 
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REMARKABLE CAREER. 

The Newcastle Chronicle traces the remark- 
able career of the Rev. Blythe Harst, incumbent 
ef Collierly, near Lanchester. ~ This clergyman 


was born at Winlaton, in 1804, his father being | 
At seven years of age he was taken | 


a smith. 
from school and was sent to make small nails at 
the smith’s shop. To the age of fifteen he at- 
tended a Sunday school, and in the meantime 
commenced to earn the business of a patten-ring 
maker. About the time he was fifteen, Mr. 
Hurst was led to think seriously about religion, 
and joined a dissenting bedy. He became a lo- 
cal preacher, and devoted all his leisure to men- 
tal improvement. He married early and had to 
provide for a family ; bat contrived to purchase 
the necessary hooks to gain a knowledge of the 
French, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, and 
Arabic languages. While at work he used to 
write upon his “flame stone” (the stone sus- 
pended before a smith’s tire to protect the eyes of 
the workman) the conjugation of the verbs in 
whatever language he was studying, and in the 
evemmys he wrote his exercises and translated 
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THE SCHAMYL FAMILY. 

A letter from Moscow, gives the following de- 
tails respecting the family of Schamyl: “ The 
Iman Schamy! has two wives, Zeidote and Chou- 
anate. The first is about thirty years old; she 
is not handsome, but is very well educated, and 
exercises great influence over her husband, who 


consulted her on his most important affairs pre- | 


vious to his surrender to the Russians. The fol- 
lowing fact affords proof of her influence over 
Schamyl: The Iman wished to marry his daugh- 
ters, Naphisate and Fatimate, by a former wife, 
to two of the most influential Naibs in Circassia. 
Schamyl, at his wife’s desire, changed his decis- 
ien and married his daughters to two of bis wife’s 
| brothers. 

bad effect on the mountaineers. The Naibs re- 
solved to revenge themselves, and they did so on 
the first opportunity, when he was finally attacked 
by the Rassians. Schamyl’s second wife is 
handsome ; she idolizes her husband, and con- 
centrates her entire affection between him and her 
daughter Sophiate. Chuate looks on Zeidote as 

4 





them. 
ing then an effective local preacher ameng the 
New Connection Methodists, replied in a pamph- 
fet to some lectures delivered by one of the dis- 
ciples of Mr. Robert Owen; and this werk was 
browght under the notice of Dr. Maltby, the then 
Bishop of Durham, who at once wrote that, 
“althoegh at might be written by a common 
man, it was the production of no common mind.” 
The bishop interested himself in the case, ad- 
vised Mr. Hurst as to his course of reading, and 
supplied the means of following out this recom- 
mendation. A feud in the New Connexion 
Church at Winlaton had induced Mr. Hurst and 
ethers, to leave, and to become members of the 
Charch of England ; and, in 1841, the “learned 
blacksmith” was ordained to the curacy of 
Garrigill, near Alston. He was subsequently 
appointed to the living at Sealey, near Hexham ; 
and since then to that of Collierley, near Lan- 
chester, which he new helds. Mr. Harst’s 
preaching is said to be of a very high order ; and, 
in a course of lectures which he has delivered in 
Newcastle, he displayed great information upon 
the Sinaitic inscriptions and on Egyptian 
hieroglyphics. 





¥IRE-BALLOONS. 

This is the season for raising these mischief- 
erostats. Hear what the New Orleans Picayune 
says, and take warning: “ A gentleman residing 
in the rear of Ursulines Street, was sitting on his 
back gallery, reading a book, one afternoon, re- 
cently, when, casually looking up, he saw a blaze 
under his kitchen. Running out to the back 
yard, he found a small balloon with a ball of 
cotton impregnated with spirits, burning right 
under the building. It was only with great dif- 
ficulty that he succeeded in extinguishing the 
fire. The balloon igniting in the air, had fallen 
in the back yard, and had probably been blown 
under the kitchen by the wind. But for the 
timely discovery of this accident, we would have 
to record another unexplainable case of fire, for 
the gentleman was alone in the hoyse at the time, 
and there was no fire about the premises.” 





Save your Pawpniers.—Much veluable 
matter is lost by a neglect to bind and preserve 
the pamphlet literature of the day. Dr. John- 
son gives a hint to American as well as to Eng- 
lish librarians when ke says: ‘“ There is no na- 
thon, perhaps, In which it is so necessary, as in 
our own, to assemble, from time to time, the 
smaller tracts and fugitive pieces, which are oc- 
easionally published; for, besides the general 
subjects of inquiry which are cultivated by us, in 
common with every learned nation, our consti- 
tation in church and state naturally gives firth 
to a multitede of performances, which would 
either not have been written, or would net have 
been made public in any other place.” 





Amusinc Ixcipent.— The Hon. Thomas 
Corwin—whose complexion, as is well-known, is 
none of the fairest—being in New York, was in- 
troduced to an English gentleman of some 
eclebrity, who had lately crossed the big salt 
pond to see the American elephant on his own 
native sod. Mr. Corwin was introduced as being 
an QOhioun. This term evidently misled John 
Bull, who looked for a moment a good deal 
puzzled; however, his face suddenly brightened, 
and seizing the hand of Mr. Corwin, he ex- 
pressed his happiness at making his acquaintance, 
then kindly inquired whether his tribe was at 
peace with the whites! An explanation and 
some merrimeut followed. 





A Cucrea anp an Eprtara.—Many years 
ago an English baronet built a church, and in the 
churchyard had a statue of himself erected with 
one hand pointing te the sacred edifice, and the 
other to a grave at the foot of the statue where 
he designed to be buried. On the pedestal was 
the follewing inscription : 

“ This is the statue of Sir John Trollop, 
Who caused yonder stones to roll up; 


When to heaven God calls his soul ap, 
His body is to fill this hole up!” 





Goop.—Any one who shoots a robin in Hali- 
fax, N. S., is made liable to a fine of $1, or a 
week's imprisonment, by a law recently passed. 
What if the robins do eat a few strawberries 
and cherries? They pay for their entertainment 
in the insects they destroy. 





Ter Gerav Easters.—Only a compara- 
tively small number of persons seem willing to 
pay half a dollar, in New York, to visit and ex- 
amine this marine wonder. She is coming to 
Boston by-and by. 

—————_+-20e—_—_—_— 

Bap.—Onr exchange papers are describing in 
minutie the hanging of a murderer at Belvidere, 
N. J. The sickening incidents are not fit for 
print. 





Pnizz_e, DRIZZLE, DRIZZLE '!—What weath- | 


er we do have, to be sure, this season. 





Axprrsox—the wizard—did astonish foiks at 
oer Academy of Music. 


In the beginniag of 1840 Mr. Hurst, be | 
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Z rival, and uses all her efforts to 
compete with her in dress. The wife of Kazi- 
Magoma, Schamyl’s eldest son, is extremely 
beautiful. The wife of Schamyl’s second son, 
who holds a commission in a Russian lancer 
regiment, is likewise extremely handsome. 
Schamy!’s daughter Fatimate, who is married to 
the brother of Zeidote, is but fifteen years of age, 
and her husband seventeen. Schamyl has like- 
wise three younger daughters, Majeonate, Bachon- 
M don, and The first is extremely 
beautiful, but club-footed, which causes her father 
great pain, as he is devotedly attached to his 
family. The ladies of Kalouga, where the cele- 
brated prisoner resides, visit his wives and daugh- 
ters. When Schamyl is present at these visits 
the Circassian ladies cover their faces with their 
veils. A Russian lady asked Schamyl to permit 
the likenesses of his family to be taken, to which 
he ¢ 1 on ¢ that their portraits 
should be taken by a lady. This condition was 
complied with, and the likenesses were executed.” 
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THE BELLS AND THE WIDOW. 

Jean Raulin, a monk of Cluny, in the 15th 
century, relates the following story to show that 
church bells say whatever you wish. A widow 
asked her curate if he thought it would be well 
for her to marry again. She said she was with- 
out means of support, and had an excellent ser- 
vant who was well skilled in her late husband’s 
profession. 

“ Marry him,” said the priest. 

“But what if he should become my master?” 

“Don’t marry him,” said the curate. 

“But how can I support the weight of busi- 
ness left on my hands by the poor dear departed ?”’ 

“ Marry him, then.” 

“ But suppose my servant is only thinking of 
getting possession of my goods to waste them ?” 

“Then don’t marry him.” 

As the woman persisted, he advised her to 
listen to the bells, and do what they counselled. 
She obeyed, and heard the tongues of bronze 
ring, out, “Marry your servant! marry your 
servant!”’ 

She married him, accordingly, was plundered 
and beaten, and went to the curate with the story 
of her woes, and a complaint against the bells. 
The priest told her she had not heard what they 
said, and ordering them to be rung again for her, 
she heard them say very distinctly, “ Don’t 
marry him! don’t marry him !” 

How many of us distort the advice we reccive 
into a sanction of our wishes, no matter how 
plainly and decidedly it condemns us. 





Gratitupe.—A youth by the name of But- 
terworth, of Bedford county, Va., a year or two 
ago found an old Englishman, then living in 
Roanake county, lying by the roadside in an in- 
toxicated and freezing condition. Young But- 
terworth procured a buggy, carried the old man 
home, warmed him and nursed him, until re- 
stored to health. When the young man was 
leaving the house, the old gentleman remarked 
that he would remember him. The old gentle- 
man afterwards removed to Texas, invested his 
funds and became wealthy. He died a short 
time ago, leaving his whole estate to his young 
friend, who thus becomes worth about one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 





ANEcboTE OF Jackson.—An officer once 
complained to General Jackson that some sol- 
diers were making a noise in their tent. “ What 
are they doing ¢” asked the general. ‘‘ They are 
praying now, but have been singing,’’ was the 
reply. ‘And is that a crime?” the general de- 
manded. “The articles of war order punish- 
ment for any unus vas the reply. 
“God forbid that praying should be an unusual 
noise in my camp,” said Jackson, with much 
feeling, and advised the officer to join them. 


al noise,” 








Caritar—Dr. Abernethy was as witty as he 
was rough and blunt. His prescription to a 
wealthy patient w “ Let vour servant bring to 
you three or four pails of water and put it into a 
washtub; take off your clothes, get into it, and 
from head to foot rub vourself well with it, and 
you'll recover.” ‘This advice of yours seems 
very much like telling me to wesh myself,” said 
the patient. ‘‘ Well,” said Abernethy, “it is 
open to that objection.” 
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CouNTERFEITING.—Notwithstanding the pre- 
cautions taken by the managers of the Bank of 
England, a very successful counterfeit on that 
institution has recently been put in circulation in 
large numbers. 





> 
At a Discocvyt.—A 
riage, made thirty years ¢ 


thousand dollar car- 
ro at Middletown, Ct, 
| for General Jackson to ride in, has recently been 
sold for sixteen dollars and fifty cents. 
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AGricutturaLt —Hon. George §. Hillard, of 
this city, will deliver the annual address before the 
Barnstable County Agricultural Society in Octo- 
| ber next. 














$3.— The Flag of our Union and The Welcome 
| Guest are sent together fur $3 per year. 


This circumstance produced a very | 











EDITORIAL INKDROPs. 
Corporeal punishment is about to be abolished 
in the public schools of Pennsylvania 


A large colony of Swedes have just settled in 
Iowa. Forty thousand will soon follow 

A very severe drought has been prevailing 
through a large part of Texas. 

A little son of Dr. M. C. Kenny, of La 
Crosse, Wis., died lately of hydrophobia. 

The Indian difficulties on the plains still, un- 
happily, continue. 

There are 606 students in the University of 
Virginia—a large number. 

Mrs. James Gordon Bennett, at her recent 
matinee, wore jewels worth $100,000, 

Lieutenant Henry A. Wise has gone out with 


the Japanese as master of ordnance. 





Governor Wood, of [linvis, recommends the 
non-importation of cattle into his State. 

Crops are represented as looking splendidly in 
every portion of Minnesota. 

Bears in plenty have been seen in Bennington, 
Vt., and adjacent towns. 


Five boys recently made their escape from the | 


State Reform School at Meriden, Ct. 
Eighty thousand children are born yearly in 
London—two hundred and twenty a day. 
Alonzo Pox, of Woodford, Vt., 
caught 340 trout in one day's fishing. 

Dr. Scranton, of Bennington, Vt., raised a 
strawberry which measured four inches round. 

Barnum advises the agents of the Great East- 
ern to charge only twenty-five cents admission. 

Queen Victoria recently reviewed 20,000 vol- 
unteers in Hyde Park, London. 

Speaking of women, Franz Horn said, “ Wo- 
men are superior to anything they do.” 

A Mrs. Shiver, of Detroit, aged 82, lately 
hung herself in a bit of rage. 

A lady in Michigan made 950 pounds of but- 
ter and 150 pounds of cheese last season. 

Madame Lagrange, with her opera troupe, has 
been singing in Buenos Ayres, 

When is music like vegetables? When there 
are but two beats (beets) to the measure. 

Mr. Bigelow, of the New York Evening Post, 
is preparing a book of travels in Europe. 

Most i ing pani girls in their 
gigglehood and boys in their boobyhood. 

The Australians are entering largely into the 
cultivation of the grape vine. 


recently 








Wistar’s Barsam or Witp Cuerry.— 
People are terribly frightened at the occasional 
prevalence of diseases which are considered epi- 
demic, such as cholera, and the smnall-pox, and 
which are not infrequently known to exist in our 
midst, but do we realize that consumption, es- 
pecially in New England, carries off far more to 
the vales of death than any other disease! That 
in Boston aione, for instance, its victims number 
from fifteen to twenty, oftentimes, weekly? It 
is a great satisfaction to know that we have a 
specitic, an almost certain cure for this fell de- 
stroyer, if persons will but give it a fair trial. 
Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry is compounded 
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Foreign tems. 


It is said that a sporting duke has given an 
order for a model of Tom Savers, the sie of 
life, to be taken, and cast in silver 





| There are rumors that the French government 
contemplate raising a loan before long. The 
guise assumed by the operation will perhaps be 
that of a loan for agricultural purposes 

Malle. Mires, on the morning of her marriage, 
received from Bordeaux, her birthplace, a pyra- 
mid in which there were 3000 natural roses, and 
what is singular is, that there was nothing w in 
dicate by whom the present was made 

A journal issued since the revolution at Pal- 
ermeo, and called L’Cnita Jtalra, comes out with 
the following motto at the head of its pro- 
gramme :—* One country, Italy; one king, Victor 
Emmanuel; one hero, Garibaldi” 
| During the last vear, says the Lancet, the wo- 
| men of Great Britain have borne above 2000 

children a day, 769,190 in the year; but death 
| strack down above 1300 a day, 503,003 in the 
| yYear—and reduced the natural increase of popu 
| lation to little more than 700 a day. 
| Advices have been received from the Levant 

announcing that a serious civil war had broken 
| out at Lebanon. ‘Thirty Christian villages had 
| been destroyed. The Turkish troops and Mus- 
sulmans were massacreing the Christians at 
Sidon. 

A pamphiet entitled “ Napoleon LIL. and Prus- 
sia” is just published in Parts; itis from the pen 
ot M. Edmond About, but the writer is, as usual, 
thought to develop the ideas of the emperor. It 
is supposed to prepare the way for an announce- 
ment of the design of carrying the French bound- 
aries to the Rhine. 

Itis said that Alexandria (Egypt), is fast losing 
its Eastern aspect. European residents have re- 
built many of its streets, and now eccupy the 
handsomest part of the city. The Protestant, 
Catholic, Greek and Jew has each his well-kept 
house of worship, while the mosques and minarets 
of the Mahomedan are neglected and crumbling 
down, 

The London Times notices the fact that a 
journeyman printer, a very steady, upright and 
deserving old man, has recently become the pos- 
sessor of $200,000, by the decease of an uncle in 
Australia, He had been employed in the shop, 
where he was working at the time he received the 
news of his accession to wealth, for more than 
forty years, without intermission. 


————__—_— 


Dewdrops of Wisdom, 


It is easier to praise poverty than to bear it. 

A faithful friend is he who will give me one 
loaf when he has but two. 

Favors easily repaid beget affection—favors 
beyond return engender hatred. 

Moral truths are prophecies of ends, but not of 
the forms and succession of events. 

The reason that many persons want their de- 
sires, is because their desires want reason. 

We may accept from others sacrifices to save 
us from martyrdom, but never to purchase a joy. 

True joy is a serene and sober motion, and 
they are miserably out who take laughing for 
rejoicing. 

The highest luxury of which the human mind 
is sensible is to call smiles upon the face of 
misery. 

The trae end of freedom is to develop man- 
hood and womanhood, not to make authors, 
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of simples, is endorsed by the medical faculty, 
and is itself a discovery of Dr. Wistar, a physi- 
cian of regular standing and large experience. 
The cures it has performed in all lung and throat 
affections are wonderful, in the instances of 
childhood and old age, males and females. It 
may be found at all respectable druggists 
throughout the country. 





Feminine Tast#.—Two white women are 
living at the Agencies, in Minnesota, with In- 
dian husbands. One of them, Mrs. Renville, 
came’from Illinois about eighteen months ago, 
and after a vigorous courtship, won the consent 
of her dusky mate, and married him, that she 
might elevate the race. She is now teaching the 
Indian girls to bake and sew, and household labor 
generally, and her husband is said to be quite 
proud of her. The other, Mrs. Otherday, be- 
came enamored of one of the braves at Wash- 
ington, where he had gone with others of his 
tribe to complete a treaty, and she followed\ him 
to his home on the prairie. 





Morrtaity or Trees.—It is said that an 
examination of the elms in Hyde Park, London, 
discloses the fact that they are all in a state of 
decay, nothing but # thin layer of sapwood over- 
laying a decayed core, and serving to preserve an 
appearance of vigor. The roots of a number of 
trees which have been blown down in late gales 
have been found on examination to be full of 
white spawn or dry rot, and the impression is 
that none of the trees will last much longer— 
their total disappearance being merely the ques- 
tion of a few years, more or less, 





A Verto ow Rore-Watkinc.—De Lave can 
The So- 
ciety of Useful Manufactures, which owns the 
water power on this part of the Passaic, have told 
De Lave that they will no longer ailow that end 
of the rope fastened to their premises to remain 
there. They give as a reason that exhibitions 
draw away too many of the factory operators 
from their work. But De Lave will find plenty 
of places to risk his neck in. 


oe 


do no more rope-walking in Paterson. 





Tue Javanese Capitat.—The city of Yed- 
do, the capital of Japan, is said to be, without 
exception, the largest city in the world. It con- 
tains 1,501,000 dwellings, and the unparalleled 
number of 5,000,000 inhabitants. 





ee 

Weattny.—The American wife of the late 
Prince Jerome is said to be worth a million of 
dollars. The First Napoleon allowed her a pen- 
sion of 60,000 franes, but the Bourbons stopped 
it very quick. 
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MatrimoxtaL.—Miss Willing, of Philadel- 
phia, a niece of Mrs. Ridgway, according to a 
late Paris letter, is s00n to marry a Hungarian 


prince, a man of enormous fortune. 
—_——-—_ ¢ @Be@ & 





Coxriscation.—A_ decree is said to have 
been signed by Garibaldi, confiscating all the 
property of the Sicilian Jesuits. 

ge Qa ar 





Sritt tives —Lola Montes, the famous dan- 
seuse, lecturer, actress, and— etc., etc. 
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There is an efficacy in calmness of which we 
are unaware. ‘Ine element of serenity is one 
which we peculiarly need. 

A wise man prevaileth in power, for he se- 
cureth his balancing engine; but a fool tilteth 
headlong, and his adversary is aware. 

Sectarianism is a miserable, short-sighted pre- 
judice. It makes you hate your neighbor be- 
cause he eats his oysters roasted, while you prefer 
them in the shell. 

Sometimes, in musing upon genius in its 
simpler manifestations, it seems as if the great 
art of human culture consisted chietly in preserv- 
ing the glow and treshness of the heart. 

The danger is ever with us that we refer our 
actions, thoughts and feelings to the idolized 
standard of public opinion. We believe too much 
in associations, and too little in ourselves. 

Sir Thomas Browne says :—‘ Be thou sub- 
stantially great in thyself, and greater than thou 
appearest unto others; and let the world be de- 
ceived in thee as it is in the light of heaven.” 

If half the pains were taken by some people to 
perform the labor allotted them, that are taken 
by them to avoid it, we should hear much less 
said about the troubles of life, and see much more 
actually completed. 
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Hoker's Budget. 


Even a pig upon the spit may console himself : 
things will take a turn. 

When a man gets a colie by eating too much, 
he deserves to be laughed at for his pains. 

The man who contines himself to the drink 
best for him is wed/-supplied. 

When are a sweet apple and a sour apple 
alike! When they are pared. 

The remedy for 2thake which will allevis all 
pain 4thwith, is Xtraction. 

Why is a spendthrift’s purse like a thunder- 
cloud? Because it is continually a light’ning. 

A boarding-house keeper advertises, “ Board 
for two gentlemen with yas.”’ 





The man who is “ahead of his age,” 
have been “ born before his time.” 


must 


Why does a sailor know there is a man in the 
moon ¢ Because he has been to sea, 

“Tommy,” said a young lady in Washington 
the other day, ‘is such a love that he must have 
been born on the banks of the Amoor.” 

“An Irishman who was mistaken for a Scotch- 
man, said he was ‘from Scotland—a great way 
Jrom Scotland, thanks be to God for that same !’ 

The worst way of pitching into a fellow, and 
making him feel generally like a goose, is to tar 
and feather him. 





“T have a fresh cold,” said a gentleman to his 
acquaintance. “ Why do you havea fresh one ? 
Why don’t you have it cured 7” 

A Welsh newspaper recently contained the 
following in its notices to correspondents — 
“Truth is crowded out of our columns this 
week.” 

“ How do you get that lovely perfume?” ask- 
ed one young lady of another. “It’s scent to 
me,”’ replied the other 

Why is a certain editor of Louisville supposed 
not to have a thorough knowledge of his bus- 
ness! Because he's a prentice 





An Irishman once observed that mile-stones 
were kind enough to answer your quesuons with 
out giving you the trouble to ask them 
The lash that man does not object to having 
| laid on his shoulder—the eye-lash of @ pretty 
| Woman 

There are two languages that are universal— 

the one of love and the other of money I 

girls understand one, and the men the other 
| the world over 








the late 





Muill and Scissors. 


During the first five months of the 


present 


vear, upwards of one hundred lives have been 
Jost, one million and a half dollars lost, three 
serious explosions occurred, forty four boats 
have been snagged, seventeen burned, five lost 


and injured by collision, twenty steamboats lost 
or crippled in storms, and one hundred and 
nineteen barges, coal-boats, and other flat boats 
lost by storm on the western waters. The number 
of serous accidents sums up to 221 

Mr. Benjamin G,. Fletcher, of Kittery, aged 
45 vears, was lately drowned by falling from his 
beat He had just arrived from an eastern voy 
age. In sight of his hoase at Kittery Point, he 
took the vessel's boat to visit home. His wife 
had come out to meet him, and her eves were 
upon him when he fell from the boat and was 
seen ho more, She rushed into the water ap to 
her neck to rescue him, butit was of no avail 


Steam is being successfully introdaced on the 
Schuvikill canal for towing coal from the mines. 
Recently it has been tried on several tips with 
unexpected results, superseding males, saving 
time, and cheapening transportation fall 3% cents 
per ton. The tuel used is coal screenings, worth 
sav one dollar per ton, of which there are vast 
quantities in the coal reyion for which there is no 
sufficient market 

There is a married couple in England whose 
united ages amount to 188 years—E van Jones, 
aged ninety-six, and Lettice Jones, minety-two 
Thev have been marricd seventy-two vears, and 
for sixty-six they have been members of the 
Welsh Calvinistic Methodists; they are enjoy 
ing tolerably good health, and reside in’ the 
chapel-house belonging to the above-named 
connexion. 

The property left to the city of St. Louis by 

ja B Mallanphy, estimat dat 
$600,000, is to constitute a fund te farnish relief 
to poor emigrants and travellers coming to St. 
duis, on their way bona fide to settle in the 
West. This is the main claase in the will, which 
has been sustained by the courts 

During the past vear Mr. J.B. Gough deliv- 
ered 175 of his addresses ia the provinces of 
England, 14 in Exeter Hall, and 10 in theatres, 
hails and chapels of London. In the provinces, 
it is estimated that over 140,000 listened to his 
arguments and appeals, and over 4000 signed 
the pledge of total abstinence. 

John Dudley, Esq., for many years one of the 
head workmen of the Washing’ rsenal, was 
appointed by the government to go to Japan with 
the returning Embassy, and superintend the 
putting up the various articles of machinery pre- 
sented by the United States and her citizens. 














The Grand Jury of Oswego, New York, have 
published a card, notifying managers of tairs and 
festivals held by church societies that the prac- 
tice of disposing of their goods by lottery is 
contrary to the statute, and must not be per- 
sisted in. 

It is reported that the famous Danville corps, 
known as the Canaseragas, have intimated their 
intention to accept the challenge of the Zouaves 
of Chicago for a drill for the championship, ac- 
cording to any system of tactics which may be 
presented. 

Inthe town of Dauphin, Tennessee, a little 
daughter of John Masner, eight years old, was 
recently attacked by a dog and bitten directly 
under “the ear. he poor child died in ten 
minutes ‘after being bitten. 

Colonel Gowen, the American employed at 
Sebastopol in raising the sunken Russian ships, 
has caused several hundred cypress and other 
trees to be placed within and around the English 
cemeteries In the Crime 

The textile fabrics now made in Philadelphia 
and its vicinity are estimated at the annual value 
of $35,500,000, and that more than half of this 
amount arises from cotton, either in plain or 
mixed cloths. 

At the late commencement at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, a purse of $1000 was presented to 
Professor John Johnston, who has just completed 
his quarter of a century in this university. 





A mot of Garibaldi’s is quoted by the papers : 
“T came to Sicily, where I beat an army without 
a general; Lam now yoing to Rome, to beat a 
general without an army.” 

The Japanese princes desired to obtain Amer- 
ican weapons, and tools for making them. When 
shown a musket, or a cannon, they said: “ Very 
good. Keep Englishman off. Very good.” 

Mr. Eben M. Emery, of West Newbury, has a 
clock that has been in one place in his house ever 
since May 17,1751, and is now a good time- 
keeper. 

A subscription is on foot to erect a statue of 
Lord Macaulay in Trimty College, Cambridge. 





Marriages. 





In this city. by Rev Mr. Dexter, Mr. Isaac H. Moor- 
house to Miss Mary Jane Fowles 

By Rev. Mr. Holbrook, Mr. Joseph McIntire to Miss 
Anne Maria Torrey 

By Rev Mr. Cudworth, Mr. Thomas Mitchell to Miss 
Mary E. Lothrop 

y Mr. Eddy, Mr. Kobert Fuller, of Salem, to 

Miss Almira Gavett 

By Rev. Mr. Blaikie, Mr Hugh Douglass to Mise Bar- 
bara McKenzie, Mr. Kobert Stuart to Miss Eliza I. Fer 
uson 
4 By Rew Mr. Allen, Mr Beujarain F. Davenport to Miss 
Mary E. Faunce 

At Charlestown, by Kev Mr. Miles, Me. George BE 
Roach to Mies Sophia A. Alexander 

At Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Patton, Mr. Samuel Hiteh- 
cock to Miss Sarah Dean 

At East Cambridge, by Rev Mr. Rugg. Mr William H 
Savage to Mise Elizabeth © Willis 

At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Alden, Mr. Charles F Urann to 
Miss Jane L. Hammond 

At Georgetown, by Ree Mr. Beecher, Mr Josiah Good 
win, of Newbury port, to Mise Sarah A. Merrill 

At Newburyport, by Kew Mr. Vermilye, Mr Albert © 
Titcomb to Miss Elien Graves 

At Milford, by Rev Mr. Hill, Mr Henry C. Fairbanks 
to Miss Sabra A Daniels 

At Kradford. by Rew Mr Wheeler, Mr James Wither 
ell, of North talmouth, to Mies Abbie L. Harmon 

At Newbury, by Kev Mr Muzzey, Mr Xenophom Ad 
ams to Mies Sarah H Knight 

At Saxonville, by Rev Mr Judd, Mr A HH Dolbeare, 
of Boston, to Mies Sarah A. Clough 


Deaths. 











Mire Sarah ( 
Mr Jsam W 


In this city, Mra Kelief Gridiey, 67, 
Bingham. 19, Mre Eliza B Bteteon, 4%, 
Currier, 25 

At Chariestown, Mr. John P. Welch, 62. Me Mary J 
Bell Fe 
. At Weat Cambridge. Mre Fussnna Prentian, *2 
At Dorchester, Mis. Beteey T Wight fo 
At Brighton, Mr Jonathan Bo Goedencugh ” 

Jobn tucker, 44 
At Waltham, Mre Sarah A. Lane, of Chariestown, 19 
At West Dedham, Mre Jane W Legale, “a 

At Lesington, Mr Jawer Monroe, 2 

At Wilmington, Mice Catherine Pimateth Ramee, 2) 

At Manchester, Dearon John Fowler, 

At New Bedford, Ms Jodith Brigh man, 62 
Harvey Sherman, [i Mise Am) Ano Tripp, } 
Mr Wiihem Henry Ateofe, 31 
Mr. Satan Fisher, 77 + J Angustin 
Grece W Oliver, & 
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At North 
At Fitchburg. Mere Mary 
At North Easton, Mr E 
At Seoth Egrearomt 
At Nantucket Mere Lydia (oo 
At Nachus SN H Mr Charke B Merrit, 2) 
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Mr Witem Leggett © 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union. } 


WOULD I WERE A CHILD AGAIN! 
BY MRS. S. P. MESERVR HATES 


O, would I were a child again, 
To dwell in sunny bowers; 

Where kind affection hides the thorns 
And only gives us flowers. 


I'd roam all day the grassy dell, 
And climb) the mountain height ; 

And deem the stars were dindems, 
That crowned the brow of night 


Then, hidden mid the tall damp grass, 
I'd find the violet blue : 

Its fragrance wafted on the breeze, 
Betray “tts charms to view 


And gazing in the limpid brook, 
1‘d fancy I had seen 
_ The Naiad, that in olden time 
“Over brooks and lakes reigned queen. 


And when the hour for rest had come, 
I'd seek my humble bed, 

While guardian angels vigils keep 
Above my sleeping head. 


O, would that childhood’s innocence 
Might be our manhood’s pride; 

And every sinful heart be saved, 
For whom our Saviour died 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE MAD CAPTAIN. 
A ROMANTIC STORY OF THE SEA. 


BY JOUN H. UNDERWOOD. 

Art the carly age of twenty-one years, Augus- 
tus Rayner, the hero of our story, was appointed 
to the command of the fine ship Chieftain, a first- 
class vessel of fifteen hundred tons, which had 
been launched but a short time before from one 
of the shipyards in the vicinity of New York 
city, and a better seaman, more worthy com- 
mander, or more estimable man never trod a 
quarter-deck. 

His personal appearance was decidedly pre- 
possessing. A tall and well-proportioned figure, 
remarkably handsome features, and a finely- 
shaped head, gave him an appearance of superi- 
ority, while his many noble qualities made him a 
favorite wherever he was known. Although 
tender-hearted and susceptible of affection as a 
child, he was a man of undaunted courage, and 
the very soul of honor and integrity. Indeed, 
he would have died sooner than commit a mean 
or dishonorable action; and, as he gave all with 
whom he was in any way connected the credit of 
possessing the same high-minded and inflexible 
honesty of purpose as himself, he was, perhaps, 
too credulous, and liable to be deceived and im- 
posed upon. 

As a subordinate officer on shipboard, he had 
gained the respect and esteem of his inferiors 
to such an extent that, when it became 
known that he was to command the Chief- 
tain, scores of the very best seamen then 
ashore presented themselves at the shipping of- 
fice, and begged to be enrolled upon the ship’s 
papers upon any terms. All could not be 
shipped, of course, but from having so large a 
number to select from, the shipping master was 
able to retain the best men in the merchant ser- 
vice, and when the Chieftain sailed, she had 
aboard as fine a crew as ever broke a biscuit, or 
knotted a ropeyarn. 

Previous to g the c¢ d of his 
first ship, Captain Rayner had remained on shore 
for nearly a half year. Having no parents liv- 
ing, he had spent the greater portion of this 
time at the house of his only sister, who had 
been recently married, and who resided in the 
western part of the State of New York. During 
his visits at this place, he had formed an ac- 
quaintance with a young lady of great beauty 
and many winning traits of character, who, being 
adistant relative of his sister’s husband, and re- 
siding in the same town, was on terms of inti- 
macy with the family. 

To arrive sooner at the more important  inci- 
dents of our narrative, we will omit details, and 
simply state that ere the susceptible sailor had 
known the fair Lucy Granville a single month, 
he had fallen madly in love with her; while her 
manner toward him, and the nature of their inter- 
course, seemed a proof to disinterested observ- 
ers, as well as to Rayner himself, that she not 
only encouraged his attentions, but fully recipro- 
cated his love. 

At length it came to be regarded as a settled 
matter by their mutual acquaintances, that 
Augustus Rayner and Lucy Granville would 
one day be united in the bonds of matrimony ; 
and Mrs. Harding, Rayner’s sister, frequently 
joked him upon the subject, sometimes warning 
him, half in jest and half in earnest, to beware of 
Lucy, as she bore the well-deserved reputation 
of being a coquette, and had already “jilted” 
half a score of sighing swains, although she was 
yet scarcely eighteen years old. 

But neither raillery nor warning had the 
slightest effect upon the youthful commander, who 
had never before known the meaning of the 
word love, bat who had now fixed his atfections 
upon an earthly idol, with an intensity of devo- 
tion of which few men are capable ; and before 
his departure upon his first voyage in the Chief- 
tain, he had confessed his iove to Lucy, and they 
had become formally betrothed, with the unqual- 
ified sanction of the young lady’s relatives, and 
the hearty approval of their mutual friends. 

In a few days after this happy event, the Chief- 
tain sailed from the port of New York, bound 
to the coast of Chili, thence to an English port, 
and from there to the West Indies and home. 

It was a long voyage, but the thought that Lu- 
cy's letters would await his arrival at each port, 
and above all, that she had promised to become 
his wife upon his return, cheered and sustained 
Captain Rayner in his long absence from home. 
At Valparaiso he received several letters from 
home, including one from Lucy, filled with pro- 
testations of eternal love, and speaking in enthu- 
siastic terms of the happiness which awaited 
them in the future. 

Upon his arrival in England, he found another 
letter awaiting him, but less enthusiastic, and, it 
seemed to him, less fond than the former; but 











still so acceptable, that in his joy at receiving it, 





he soon forget the momentary pain which its 
apparent coldness had oceasioned him. When 
he reached the West Indies, however, and found 
there no letter from Lucy, a terrible suspicion 
took possession of hismind. He soon, however, 
rejected the idea of infidelity onthe part of Lucy 
as being unjust and absurd, and patiently hoped 
from day to day to receive some message from 
her. At length the Chieftain was once more 

sady for sea, and still no letter had been re- 
ceived, and though this neglect occasioned Ray- 
ner no little pain, he endeavored to satisty 
himself that it arose from some delay of the 
mails—for in those days the ocean mails were 
not as certain as at present—and consoled him- 
self by anticipating the joy in prospect tor him at 
the termination of his v 

In due time the Chieftain arrived at New York, 





ue. 


axe FHER FLAG OF | 
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and Rayner, having first despatched letters to his | 


sister and to Lucy, to inform them of his arri- 
val, proceeded, as soon as his ship was paid off, 
and he felt at liberty to leave her in charge of the 
mate, to the town in which Lucy resided. 

He hastened to the home of his sister, and his 
first question, after the customary salutations had 
To 
this he received only an evasive answer, but 
something in his sister’s countenance gave him 
cause to fear that she had some intelligence of a 
painful nature in store for him. He begged 
her to tell him the worst, at once, and at length 
she yielded to his entreaties, and informed him 
that Lucy had been recently married to a wealthy 
merchant of New York city, whither she had gone 
to reside. 

These terrible words had scarcely been uttered, 
when Rayner gave a deep groan, and fell insen- 
sible upon the tloor. He was immediately placed 
upon a couch, and a physician was hastily sum- 
moned, but for hours the wretched man remained 
insensible, and when, at last, he was restored to 
animation, a brain fever of the most violent and 
dangerous character had seized upon him. 

For many days his life was despaired of, and 
through long weeks of intense suffering, he raved 
ceaselessly of the cruel girl who had forever de- 
stroyed his peace of mind. Nor was his reason 
restored with returning health. On the contrary, 
he rose at length from his sick bed, a wretched 
maniac, 

He was soon removed, by the advice of his 
physician, to a private lunatic asylum, where he 
remained for several years in a state of quiet im- 
becility for the greater part of the time, with 
occasional fits of violent madness, however, 
during which it was necessary to confine him with 
the utmost care. 

As the months rolled on, these fits became less 
and less frequent, and the attendant physicians 
began to entertain strong hopes of his complete 
recovery. Nor were they disappointed. He 
continued to grow more and more quiet and ra- 
tional, until, after he had been for five years an 
inmate of the asylum, he was discharged in per- 
fect health, and recommended to avoid hence- 
forth all violent excitement, lest his malady 
should return. 

He soon obtained a command in the same em- 
ploy in which he had formerly sailed, and for 
many years continued to follow the sea with more 
than ordinary success. He amassed considerable 
property, and at length was able to purchase a 
fine clipper ship ; but, even then, he seemed to 
have no thoughts of retiring from his profession. 
Indeed, active occupation had become a necessity 
to him; for he had never fully recovered from the 
terrible shock which the infidelity of the only 
woman he had ever loved had given him, and a 
deep melancholy had settled upon him, which 
might be speedily increased to insanity, should 
his mind be left free from the healthful cares of 
business, to feed upon its own morbid fancies. 

Being himself well aware of this, he allowed 
himself no rest from his labors, but taking com- 
mand of his new ship, and investing the remain- 
der of his capital in her cargo, he endeavored to 
banish all thought and recollection of the past, 
in the active pursuit of gain, for which, in itself, 
however, he cared nothing. 


been exchanged, was in regard to Lucy. 








Eighteen years had rolled over the head of 
Captain Rayner, since first he trod the quarter- 
deck of the Chieftain, as its proud and happy 
commander—proud in the attainment to an hon- 
orable and well-merited position, and happy in 
his new-born dream of love—and he was still 
ploughing the seas, and visiting every quarter of 
the globe, in the capacity of master and owner of 
the good ship Syren. Although he had not yet 
passed the usual age of manhood’s prime and 
glory, the silvery threads which were already 
visible among his jet-black locks, and the fur- 
rows which had begun to mark his still handsome 
features, indicated that grief had anticipated the 
work of years. 

He had just discharged a cargo of cotton, 
which he had brought from New Orleans, at 
Havre, and his ship was nearly ready to sail upon 
her homeward passage to the United States, when 
a middle-aged gentleman applied to him for pas- 
sage in the Syren for himself and daughter. 
Although of late Captain Rayner had 
averse to taking passengers, preferring compara- 
tive solitude to the society of strangers, he could 
not well refuse the request of the gentleman, 
who accordingly engaged passage under the name 
of Manning, and on the eve of sailing, came on 
board the Syren, acec iby his daughter, a 
very lovely girl of seventeen. 

Captain Rayner was not on board at the time, 
and, as Mr. Manning and his daughter had re- 
tired before his return to the ship, he did not meet 
them until the next morning at the breakfast 
table. Having risen early, he had gone on deck 
to superintend the operation of heaving the 
anchor under the bows, for it bad been decided 
that the ship should sail with the morning tide ; 
and when he returned to the cabin, the passen- 
gers and first and second mates were already 


been 





seated at the table. 
As he entered the cabin, Miss Manning was 





seated in such a position that he was unable to | 
see her face ; but when, in obedience to a signal | 


from her father she rose for the purpose of being 
introduced to the captain, and turned toward 
him, Rayner started in amazement, and trem- 





bled v ivlently, while his countenance became pale 
even to ghastliness. 

“Captain Rayner, allow me to make you ac- 
quainted with my daughter Emily,’ said Mr. 
Manning; but ere the captain could reply to the 
young lady’s courteous salutation, his fearful 
agitation had been observed by all at the table, 
and Mr. Manning continued 
you are very ill! 


“Why, captain, 
Can L assist you in any way !” 

“No, I thank you, sir, It is merely a mo- 
mentary pain to which I am subject; 1 feel re- 
lieved, even now.” And grasping the arm of a 
chair for support, the captain saluted his tair 
passenger with evident effort, and apologized for 
his apparent radeness upon the plea of a sudden 
and severe spasm of pain. 

But the incident had imposed a feeling of re- 
straint upon each one of the party, and there was 
but little conversation around the breakfast table 
that morning, beyond what common courtesy de- 


manded ; but whenever Emily Manning glanced | 


toward Captain Rayner, she met his eyes fixed 


upon her in a manner which rendered her most | 


uncomfortable, and almost frightened her, for 
there was something fearful in his gaze which 
haunted her for many a long day afterward. 

Shortly after breakfast, the anchor was catted, 
the topsails and courses loosed and sheeted home, 
and ina few hours more the Syren was breast- 
ing the billows of the open Atlantic under full 
sail, and before a strong breeze, which continued 
for several days. Atlength, however, the wind 
hauled suddenly ahead, and a whole week was 
passed in beating to windward under short sail, 
and with but little progress upon the proper 
course, 

During this time, the intercourse between Cap- 
tain Rayner and his passengers had been rendered 
most unpleasant by the singular and unwonted 
manner of the former, who had suddenly thrown 
aside the courtesy and affability, which hereto- 
fore he had ever exhibited toward those around 
him, and had become distant, reserved, and al- 
most unpardonably rade in his intercourse with 
Mr. Manning and his daughter. Moreover, he 
had suddenly assumed an extremely haughty and 
overbearing manner toward his officers, and 
seemed to take a fiendish delight in tyrannizing 
over the crew. 

Such a vast and inexplicable change in their 
commander whom they had ever regarded as the 
exact opposite in temper and disposition from 
what he now appeared, oceasioned great surprise 
and speculation as to its cause among officers and 
men. Many were of the opinion that he had 
suddenly become addicted to intoxicating drink, 
and that he, the most estimable of men when 
sober, became a perfect demon under the influ- 
ence of alcoholic stimulants, but the mate, who 
had sailed with him for many years, scouted this 
idea, and declared, with a mysterious wag of his 
head, that if he were at all superstitious, he 
should certainly believe that Captain Rayner had 
become possessed of a devil! 

Meantime, matters grew rapidly worse. Fre- 
quently at meal times, Emily Manning discov- 
ered the captain glaring #het in such a wild and 
ferocious manner that she felt compelled to leave 
the table and retire to herstate-room. At léngth 
this state of things became so unendurable that 
Mr. Manning, albeit he was not a very courage- 
ous man, ventured to demand an explanation 
from Captain Rayner; but his only response was 
a furious and almost d iac d ration of 
rage and indignation, which struck terror to the 
heart of the timid passenger, and caused him, 
henceforth, to hold his peace. ‘ 

On the twelfth day of the passage a violent gale 
suddenly arose, and it became necessary to 
shorten sail with the utmost possible haste. 
Captain Rayner was promptly on deck, at the 
commencement of the gale, and for a time, de- 
livered his orders for taking sail, in his wonted 
cool and deliberate manner; but as the storm 
waxed fiercer and fiercer, the war of the elements 
seemed to arouse a similar tumult in his bosom, 
and he poured forth his commands in the most 
furious manner, accompanying each with some 
fearful imprecation, and bidding the men_per- 
form many tasks not only unnecessary, but im- 
possible. Never befere had his officers or crew 
seen Rayner so violently excited, and more than 
one superstitious tar began to experience a fecl- 
ing of awe, as he gazed upon the captain’s 
flushed cheeks and glaring eyes, and thought, 
witha shudder, of the power which the evil one 
is said to be sometimes permitted to exercise over 
mortals. 

At length, however, the sail was reduced to 
close-reefed topsails, fore staysail, and reefed 
spanker ; and Captain Rayner, completely ex- 
hausted by the violence of his passion, and his 
frantic exertions, retired below, to the great relief 
of his harassed and over-worked crew. He was 
seen no more on deck, during the remainder of 
the day or the following night, being confined to 
his state-room, the steward said, with a violent 
headache, and symptoms of fever. 

During the night, the gale rather increased 
than diminished, and by dawn of day, the mate, 
who had spent the entire mght on deck, had 
caused the fore and mizzen topsail to be furled, 
and the royal yards sent down. 

Shortly after breakfast, Miss Emily went on 
deck, accompanied by her father, to enjoy the 
sublime and awful scene presented by the raging, 
tempest-tossed sea. There are few things in na- 
ture more grand than the wild ocean, when the 
storm spirit is abroad in his might; 





** And when the ship from his fury flies, 
When the myriad voices of ocean roar. 
When the wind-god frowns in the murky skies, 
And demons are waiting the wreck on the shore ;" 


and Emily long continued to gaze upon the wide 
expanse of heaving, foam-capped waves, with a 
deep and vivid appreciation of the grandeur of 
the scene. Presently Captain Rayner sprang up 
the companion ladder, and glancing aloft, ex- 
claimed in a voice of thunder to the mate : 

“How dare you furl the topsails without my 
orders, sir?” 

“ Why, sir, it was blowing very hard at the 
time, nearly as hard as it is now, and as I knew 
the topsails must come in, I thought it was not 
worth while to disturb you,” replied the mate. 

* Blowing, was it! Well, do you suppose I 
care for the powers of the air? No, indeed! I 
fear neither men,demons, nor the elements ! Send 





hands aloft immediately to loose and shake the 
reefs out of the fore and mizzen topsails, and out 
of the mainsail as quickly as possible.” 

The mate stared in the captain's face, in mute 
astonishment; but a repetition of the command, 
enforced with a voiley of fearfal oaths, caused 
him to hasten forward and give directions tor 
loosing the topsails. 

All eyes were now turned toward Captain 
Rayner, who stood beside the mizzen-mast, hold- 
ing by the pipe-rail, and trembling violently. 
His countenance bore an indescribably haggard 
and ghastly appearance, but his eves gleamed 
sparkled 
with fiendish glee as he looked abroad upon the 


like coals of fire, and ever and anon 


stormy sea, and upward, toward the men, upon 
the yards, engaged in obeying tus orders. 

With great difficulty the tore and mizzen top- 
sails were sheeted home and hoisted, and the 
maintopsail enlarged to its full extent by shaking 
The 
effect of this additional canvass upon the groan- 


out the reefs, was, at length, mast-headed. 


ing spars, and straining hull of the ship, was, in- 
She heeled over to leeward 
until her lee channels were submerged, and it 
was with no little danger and difficulty that the 
men were able to pass from one part of the deck 
to another. 


deed, tremendous. 


“ Loose away the topgallant sails fore and aft, 
and the foremast staysail!’? shouted Rayner, to 
the astonishment and terror of all, as soon as the 
topsails had been set. 

A loud murmur of disapprobation was heard 
from the crew who had assembled abaft the 
mainmast; and even the mate stood for a mo- 
ment in a state of indecision as to whether his 
duty to himself and the rest of the ship's com- 
pany would allow him to obey these last 
commands. 

“You surely are not going to put more sail 
upon the ship!’ said Mr. Manning, in a low 
voice, catching the mate by the arm, when Cap- 
tain Rayner’s attention was for an 
diverted. 

“It would be mutiny for me to disobey, al- 
though it will be a suicidal act to set the topgal- 
lant sails in this gale; and if Captain Rayner 
persists in his present course of action, we shall 
all be food for sharks before many hours,” was 
the reply. 

“Mr. Stephens!” exclaimed the captain, at 
this moment, “ why do you not obey my orders 

“The masts will not bear another inch of sail, 
sir, and—” 


iustant 


“Ha, do you refuse to obey, you dog ! 
ard, bring me a revolver!” 

The pistol was instantly brought, and Captain 
Rayner, having presented it to the mate’s head, 
exclaimed : 

“If you do not send the men aloft to loose the 
topgallant sails in less than half a minute, I'll 
blow your brains out!” 


Stew- 


The fierce glare of his eyes and the rigid 
contraction of his lips indicated that he would 
certainly fultil his threat; and the mate, who, 
though a brave man, was not ready to throw 
away his existence, while a chance of saving it 
remained, promptly yielded to necessity, and 
ordered hands aloft to loose away topgallant 
sails. 

In silence the men obeyed, but they felt, as 
they ascended the rigging, that the Syren was 
doomed to certain destruction. Mr. Manning 
approached his daughter, who still remained on 
deck and besought her to retire below; but al- 
though she was now fully aware of the impend- 
ing danger, she resolutely declined, for there was 
a kind of fascination in the scene, and she knew 
that if the ship must be lost she should be no safer 
below than on deck. For a few minutes no 
sound was heard save the roar of the winds and 
waves ; then the ery from the sailors upon the 
lofty yards, of “ Sheet home !” was faintly heard 
above the shrieks of the gale, and presently the 
three topgallant sails were flung to the breeze, 
and swayed up to the mastheads, 

With this increase of canvass the Syren fell 
almost upon beam ends, and the waves began 
to make a clean sweep of her main deck. The 
men sprang to her live-lines, and with the energy 
of Cespair succeeded in preventing themselv« 





s 
from being swept overboard, while those who 
stood upon the quarter-deck grasped at whatever 
means of support were at hand. The masts 
swayed like reeds, and the shrouds seemed ready 
to burst asunder with the tension, while every 
timber in the hull creaked and groaned with the 
strain it was compelled to bear. 

Despair was fast chilling the life-blood in. the 
veins of alt, when a yell and a demoniac laugh 
from Captain Rayner startled them so fearfolly 
as to divert their thoughts in an instant from 
their dangerous situation. 

“Ha, ha, ha!’ he shricked, as he quitted his 
hold upon the mi 





n rigging, and danced madly 
about the deck. ‘“ Ha, ha, now we go! Blow, 
blow, ye winds—harder ! hardet! There are de- 
mons waiting for us down below, and we shall 
soon be at anchor in the infernal regions! ©, 
now Lam happy once more—my hour for re- 
You who 
have enjoyed my misery these many long years, 
are bound direct to the place of eternal torment! 
Ha, ha, ha! But Lucy Granville, fair traitress, 
you fiend in the guise of a beautiful woman, 
shall go home with me by a still shorter route !”” 

And as he spoke, he sprang toward Emily 
Manning, and clasping her in his arms, bore her 
shricking and helpless to the lee rail. Ere a 
hand could be extended to stay bis progress, he 


venge — swect revenge—has come! 


had leaped upon the rail, and crying in a fearful 
tone, “ Farewell, gallant comrades, we shall soon 
meet again in the realms of death !’" was about 
to plunge headlong, with his insensible burden, 
into the boiling sea, when a huge wave burst 
over the quarter, and hurled him back with Emi 
ly still clasped to his bosom, upon the deck. A 
moment more, and a dozen pair of stout arms 
had grappled the maniac, and torn the fainting 
girl trom his embrace. 

In spite of his frantic and almost superhuman 
efforts to free himself from the grasp of his cap 
tors, the madman was immediately bound hand 
and foot, and borne to his state-room, foaming at 
He 
had searcely been secured in his berth, when, 
with one terrific crash the three masts of the slip 


the mouth, and gnashing bis teeth in frenzy 
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went by the board, and the ill-fated Svren was 


duced in amoment, to a helple«s hulk 


Providentially, the wreck of her spars, whoh 
dragged alongside, held ber head te the wind, 
until a couple of spare roval yards had been 
raised and staye? for jurymasts, upon whiok 


sufficient canvass was placed to heave the st 


when the wreek was prompily « 





hands set at work preparing the boat tor 


diate departure, in case of necessity 


imme 


It was svon ascertained, however, that the «) ip 
had not sprung a leak, and when upon the tol 
lowing day, the gale subsided, three substannal 
Jurymasts were ngyed, and a spread of canvases 
made trom the spare sails aboard, ander which, 
after three long and tedious weeks, the mate suc 


ceeded in navigating the ship sately inte 





t, by 
which time Captain Rayner had fully recovered 
trom his temporary madness, and its effects upon 
his physical organization, and was once non pos: 
sessed of his reason, 

Shortly after he had been carried below, and 
bound in his berth, he had fallen into a deep 
slumber, from which he awoke, still deranged, 
and seriously ill of a fever, but no longer violent 
or dangerous. 

+ Bat the stre»cest and most romantic part of 
our story yet remains to be told. During the 


captain's illness and convalescence, he was 


nursed with the most tender and unremitting care 


by Emily Manning, the daughter of his once 
loved Lucy, who had long since passed away 
from earth, As soon as Captain Rayner's rea 


son was restored, mutual explanations were 


made, by which the following facts were brought 


| to light. 





| melodious 


The captain had never ascertained the name 
of Lucy’s husband, nor had that gentleman ever 
heard of Captain Rayner; but when Mr. Man- 


| ning and his daughter came aboard the Syren at 


Havre, the wonderful resemblance of Emily to 
Lacy Granville at the time when he tirst became 
acquainted with her had been the cause of Kay- 
ner’s fearfal agitation ; and by bringing a train 
of vivid and paintul reminiscences to his mind, 
had induced, by slow degrees, the violent attack 
of madness which had so well-nigh proved fatal 
both to himself and the innocent cause of his 
insanity. 

In his madness he had become possessed of the 
idea that Emily was in reality Lucy Granville, 
and had sought to take ber life in revenge for 
her fancied treachery, It also appeared, from 
the statements made by Mr. Manning to Captain 
Rayner, that Lucy had died of a lingering dis- 
ease, a few yeu after her marriage. The skil- 
ful physician who had attended her, lad ex- 
pressed the opinion that her malady arose from 
mental rather than from physical causes, and 





that some secret trouble was rapidly wearing 
away her life. The event proved that his opin- 
ion was correct. Mr. Manning earnestly be- 
sought his wife to contide to him her secret priefs ; 
but she firmly refused to do so, until, upon her 
deathbed, she confessed that she had never loved 
him, that she had married him only tor 
wealth, and that she had never but one 
man, who, driven to madness by her marriage 


his 


loved 


with another, was now an inmate of a lunatic 
asylum. Remorse for her intidelity to him had 
destroyed her peace of mind, and tinally hurried 
her to an untimely end. The name of this per- 
son, however, she had never revenled. 

Captain Rayner’s connection with Mr. Man- 
ning and Emily did not end with the 
the Syren at her destined port. 


arrival of 
On the contrary, 
the peculiar nature of their relations caused a 
the par- 
ties; and Captain Rayner, having retired from 
his profession at the termination of the voyage, 
became a frequent and 


house of Mr. Manning. 


strong friendship to spring up between 


welcome visitor at the 

"Lhe perfect resemblance of Emily to her de- 
ceased mother, as he had known and loved her, 
caused him to regard her with peculiar affection 
and reverence ; and when, as their acquaintance 
grew into a strong and mutual friendship, he dis- 
covered that she was in reality the almost angelic 
being which he had delighted to picture his first 
love in his dreams, rather than what she really 
Was—a woman possessed of the common froilues 
of her sex—the love which he had ever borne to- 
ward the mother—undiminished, even, when he 
knew that she was lost to him forever, was nat- 
urally transferred to the daughter 

But little add. In Jess than a 
year after Captain Rayner had reliaquished the 
command of the Syren, he Leeame the bappy 


remains to 


husband of Emily Manning, who, although more 
than twenty years his junior, loves him with a 
pure and affection, alike 
beautiful. 


devoted rare and 

And now inthe enjoyment of all that can ren- 
der life happy, he is realizing an ample compen- 
sation for the years of grief and sorrow which 
are fled never te return; the gloomy morning of 
his existence has been followed by a bright and 
happy noonday, a serene and peacefal evening 

_- Oo oem — — 
BELLS IN THE FIDGI ISLANDS. 

A few words respecting the Tongian, or rather 
Fidgian bell; for it is manufactured in the Fidga 
Islands (South*racitic). The Tongians like our 
bells very well, on account of their strony and 
vibration; buat for re of sound, 
their dali is far superior. Imagine the trunk of a 





| tree, three or four feet long, slightly bevelled at 
| each end, and bollowed out in the form of # 


| trough. 


It is placed on the pround apon some 
elastic body, generally upon a coal of rope, and 
to protect it from the rain, covered by a sor of 
roof. When they want to give the signal for de 
vine service, they strike the mouth of the fad 
with a mallet, which produces a sert of stitted 











rour. J should have thought that it could only 
be heard to a short distance ; my mistake was 
great. There are la/is, the disinet sowed of 


which may be heard to a distance of tweive males 
when the air is calm. And yet you are 
near it, the sound & not sufficiently loud to startle 
vou in the least; but as you reeede it 


w hen 


Lecotmes 


clearer, more mild, and barmomeus. When you 
| yo to a village and hear ns (au, do wot judge 
from the distinctness of the sound ¢ kes 





your car that you are approar hing the place, for 

















vou may bemistaken. The (als wm, therefore, the 
favorite instrument at Tonya, and deservedly eo 
tis named in the same manier as *e fF hates 
to our bells. On f the ‘lonpian arteete 
perfurm on the bad: px mt wanting 
harmony. They nval cach ty and 
shill, and are doubtiess po less proad of ou 

Frame. — 


pertormance than our beiinogers 


French Missions 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union | 
THE PALE-FACED ORPHAN BOY. 


BY J. HOWARD WERT 


Let merchants count their cain, 
Ant lovers speak their joy ; 

You will not woo with these 
The pale-faced orphan boy. 


The drunkard fills the cup, 
And drains the ruby wine; 
And round the warriors brow 
Ambition’s wreath may twine; 


He heeds mot pleasure’s call, 
The trumpet’s martial note ; 

Nor voice of fame or envy, 
Which on the sephyrs float; 


He finds his only pleasure 
To sean the classic page, 
And muse upon the history 
Of earth's primeval age. 


And thus he sits and ponders 
Within his lonely room, 
Amid the gathering darkness 

Aud winter's sullen gloom ; 


His hand upon his forehead, 

His pale face wrapt in thought, 
And all his lonely musings 

With heavy meaning fraught. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


ALBOIN'S GOBLET: 


—oR,— 


THE KMGHT OF THE PURPLE MANTLE. 


RY LIZZIE H. PAY. 


Yue hour of the festival had arrived in Pavia, 
the capital of the Lombard kingdom. The 
hanghty and warlike general, Alboin, with his 
long train of knightly followers, surrounded by 
beautitir! ladies, had just taken his seat at the 
The table groaned with all the 
luxuries of the day. There were huge haunches 
of venison, brought from a long distance to 
grace the occasion, vast trenchers containing 
other meats and the pastries of that rde age, 
and meny varieties of wine for these who sat at 
the head of the table. At the lower end, where 
sat the retainers and those of humbler preten- 
sions, there was plenty of good beer with which 
to regale themselves freely. 

The minstrels sang their sweetest songs, and 
the ladies smiled most bewitchingly ; but yet the 
haughty general seemed ill at ease. His ere 
glanced restlessly down the table, and a cloud 
was upon his brow. 

“The Lady Rosamund—where is she ?”’ ques- 
tioned he of the stately Lady Edith. 

“The Lady Rosamund! I know not; but a 
little while ago, we walked together upon the ter- 
race. Since then, I have not seen her.” 

“ Ho, boy!” cried Alboin to the attendant who 
stood near him. ‘Go thou to the Lady Rosa- 
mund and tell her that we await her at our 
meal—and see that thou doest thine errand 
quickly! Now, by my faith,” said Alboin, as 
the boy sped away, “this three years siege has 
given us wondrous appetites, or else mayhap we 
have fasted too long. Make way there for the 
Lady Rosamund !” 

With step light as a fawn’s, there came gliding 
to her appointed seat a woman lovelier even than 
all the lovely women that graced the festive 
board—the farfamed, the exquisitely-beautiful 
Rosamund, daughter of the King of the Gepidae. 
There was a murmur of admiration as the dark- 
haired, dark-eyed beauty sank listlessly into her 
seat at the right hand of Alboin, and the cloud 
seemed chased as by magic from the brow of the 
haughty general. 

“ Bair Rosamund, we would have waited for 
thee longer, rather than have missed thy presence 
at our feast.” 

“LT would that thou couldst have dispensed 
with my presence altogether.” 

Albein’s brow gloomed again. 

“Nay, thou art unkind, fair lady. The Lady 
ith would not have said those words.” 

“J have nought todo with the Lady Edith’s 
likes nor dislikes,” was Rosamund’s answer, as 
she drew up her queenly form to its fullest 





festive beard. 





E 





extent. 

“Nay, but listen!” And Alboin bent low 
and whispered in the lady’s ear: “If thou wilt, 
thou canst reign over the Lady Edith.” 

The Lady Edith saw the motion, and strove to 
eatch the meaning of the whisper; but the noise 
of the feast waxed louder and louder, and 
mingled with the shrill notes of the music, and 
the jealous lady sank back disappointed. 

Fair Rosamund deigned no reply to the gen- 
eral’s eager speech, buta scornful smile wreathed 
itself about her beautiful mouth. 

“ Now, by the bones of my ancestors!" cried 
Alboin, so suddenly and so loudly, that all other 
noise was hashed, as if the clang of an enemy's 


trumpet had been heard; and every eye was 
But he checked him- 
self, as a sudden thought crossed his mind. 
“Bring hither yonder goblet!” And the 
obedient vassal flew to execute his behest, the 
gloomy brow once more unbent itself and a sin- 
ister stnile flashed over his face. 

“ He means mischief whenever he looks thus,” 
whispered the knight Justin to Albert, brother of 
the Lady Edith. 

“Av—that he does, 


turned wpon the speaker. 





as 


Just so he looked when 
we first entered Pavia after that long and doubt- 
ful siege.” 


“Hush!” he hears thee,” 





low tone, as the eve of their general wandered 
their way. 

“This is a goodly goblet,” said Alboin, as he 
held up to view the massive, highly-polished. 
but strange-looking cap. “I would I had more 
such; they are the records of my knightly 
deeds.” 

v eve was fastened upon the goblet, but 
ut meee They who knew him well, knew 
r speaking, they risketl his deadly anger 

h lovely Rosamund, who still negligently 
held her place at the board, apparently utterly 








unconscious of any other presence, suddenly 


forward and snatched the instrument 


| 
| 











spoke Justin, in a | 


moment, a flood of wild harmony deluged the 
apartment, and Alboin started as if struck by & 
thanderbole. 

The ominous smile flashed over his face again, 
as he filled the strange-looking cup with spark- 
ling wine—tilled it so fall, that the juice ran 
over and formed a lake upon the table. 

“Drink, fair lady!" he said to Rosamond, as 
he held with steady hand towards her the full 
cup. 

She shook her head scornfally. 

“ Deink !” he said again in that tone which 
had forced on even dying men to that last suc- 
cessful assault of Pavia. 

As if compelled, she took the goblet with 
dainty hand, touched her lips to it, and was in 
the act of replacing it, when its curious inscrip- 
tion caught her eye. 

“ The skull of the King of the Gepidae, who 
was slain by Alboin.”” 

As the dreadful truth flashed through her 
mind that she had drank from the skull of her 
own father, which Alboin had caused to be fash- 
ioned, as was the German custom, into a goblet, 
fair Rosamund turned pale, dropped the instru- 
ment over which her fingers had been playfully 
wandering, and rising, swept from the apartment. 

“ Didst mark that ¢” asked Justin, unheard by 
all but his neighbor Albert. 

“In truth I did; and if 1 mistake not, the 
Lady Rosamund is one who never forgives nor 
furgets an injury. Markest thou how her beau- 
tiful eyes flashed, and how haughtily she swept 
from the room? Let Alboin look to himself— 
for they that know, say that the lady is as  skil- 
ful with her dagger as with yon instrument.” 

“Say’st thou so. Alboin careth nought—for 
see! he has look nor speech for no one but the 
Lady Edith.” 





It was evening in Pavia. Its German con- 
querors were scattered here and there, breathing 
in the balmy breath of that lovely Southern 
land. The terraces were thronged, and occa- 
sionally a minstrel drew forth from his instru- 
ment those rude but sweet notes which were best 
suited to the character and temper of the people. 

Down a remote, tree-shadowed path walked 
two mutiled figures, who stopped, now and then, 
to listen to the far-off sounds, of which a sweet 
and softened murmur alone reached their ears. 

“ They are gay to-night, dear Rosamund.” 

“Yes, Narses,” said her companion; ‘but I 
ean think of nought else but that deadly insult. 
I would that the tyrant were dead.” 

“Hush, hush !’” spoke Narses, warningly. 

“And why should [ hush? I, the daughter 
of kings, and he but one sprung from the 
people !”” 

“And does the Lady Rosamund forget who 
and what I am—an humble minstrel, lower even 
than the lowest of yonder martial retainers ¢” 

“Nay, Narses, forgive me; I did wound thee 
thoughtlessly. ‘Thou art nobler far than they 
who are yonder, be they knight or general. I 
would I were the lowest of yon happy attendants, 
if by being so, L might avoid my fate.” 

“Thy fate, dear Rosamund, must be a happier 
one than mine.” 

“ You but jest, Narses. What is thy fate to 
mine, doomed to wed yonder haughty Alboin ! 
‘Thus the stars decree, and 1 may not avoid my 
destiny.” 

“ Wed Alboin? and that not of thy own free 
will? It cannot be.” 

“And yet it is so, Narses. 
the stars decree it ?”” 

“The stars!’ continued Narses, in a tone of 
bitterness mingled with sadness. ‘“ It is, me- 
thinks, rather the promptings of thine own ambi- 
tion, which lead thee to this strange fancy.” 

“Thou hast again forgotten that I am the 
daughter ot kings, else thou wouldst never have 
used that tone to me.” And the offended beauty 
assumed a truly royal mien. 

“Truly I had forgotten; but for that, the 
Lady Rosamund shall never reproach me more. 
Farewell, since the poor minstrel may no more 
aid and comfort thee! since thy stars have de- 
creed nought concerning him! Go! wed the 
haughty Alboin!” 

“And wilt thou desert me in my sorest need ?” 
murmured R 1, as her ¢ 
and sadly turned from her. 

The whisper, low as it was, reached the ear of 
Narses, and once more he was by the lady’s side. 
Up and down the path once more they paced, 
and when they parted, the lady said in clear, 
sweet tones : 

“Narses, we will think no more of what the 
crue] stars decree ; rather let us take our thoughts 
to that far-distant but peaceful and lowly home, 
whither we will betake ourselves, when we leave 
behind us this haughty city.” 

Long after the lady's step uponthe velvet turf 
had ceased to be heard, Narses, with his dark 
cloak wrapped about him, stood silent as a 
statue upon the very spot where but now he had 
spoken with Rosamund. 


Have I not said 





slowly 


A late-rising moon re- 
vealed his handsome but gloomy tace, and a por- 
tion of the rich minstrel garb which the cloak 
failed to conceal. 
A smile sad and wan flitted over the expressive 
countenance, as he communed aloud : 
“ Never spoke [ a truer word than that she 
was ambitious. And how her eye flashed, as I 
I caught its gleam even with this feeble 
Know I not, as wellas if it had already 
taken place, that she will wed Alboin ! She but 
deceives herself, if she thinks it not. And what 
will Narses do then! He must even drop his 
minstrel coat, which labels him at every man’s 


said it! 
moon. 


service, and put on a warrior’s armor, wherewith 
he will seek service in some distant land and die 
as becometh a true knight.” 


Never, indeed, was there truer prophet than | 


Narses. Not many days had elapsed 





ore the 
would 
Many were 


city rang with the news that 


shortly wed the Lady Rosamund. 


Alboin 


the festivities attending 
which 


upon this marriage, 
a tournament, or trial of 
strength, in which all true and well-accredited 
knights might take part. 


amongst was 


A lovelier day never dawned upon the goodly 


city, than that which was set apart for Rosa- 





|} mantle ? 


YT 





¢ 


mund’s wedding and the exhibition of knightly 
strength, in which sport Alboin was known to 
As for Rosamund, 
none could guess the fierce tumalt of thoughts 


delight. fair Rosamund 


beneath that calm exterior—none could realize 
that aught more than girlish pride, or at the 
most, ambition, had induced ber to become the 
bride of Alboin. All eyes were turned upon her, 
as she gracefully assumed the seat of honor ele- 
vated above all others, and atfording the best 
possible view of the arena, 

She was one of the most beautiful women of 
that age, in the sight of whose extreme loveli- 
ness that of every other woman faded. In richer 
robes than common, which did not, however, add 
to her beauty, because that was not possible, 
with the mien of a princess, affable yet conde- 
scending Rosamund drew admiration from all— 
though many a fair lady envied even whilst she 
admired. 

At the appointed signal, the barriers were 
thrown down and in rode eight knights of the 
most renowned birth and valor. Foremost 
among them were Justin and Albert, brave and 
handsome, and longing to distinguish themselves 
in the eyes of the fair ladies whose colors they 
wore. . 

“ By my soul, this is a goodly sight!’ said 
Alboin, as each knight traversed twice or thrice 
the rude arena, ere the commencement of hostil- 
ities. “Seest thou, Rosamund, the tawdry 
colors that yonder knight bears /”’ 

In truth, the horseman designated bore, grace- 
fully wound about his left arm, a lady’s scarf, or 
mantle, of a royal purple color. No other 
knight bore such; neither did any other knight, 
except as it was fastened in the visor of his hel- 
met-piece, thus display his colors. 

Rosamund’s casual glance grew into a_pro- 
longed gaze. The merry laugh died on her lips, 
her face was paler than its wont, for in the man- 
tle thus openly borne, she recognized her own. 
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“Canst thou tellme who yonder knight may | 


be?” whispered Rosamund to Alboin. 

The haughty brow darkened, as was its wont 
when aught disturbed and displeased him; but 
ere he could reply to his companion, a burst of 
martial music, announcing that the contest had 
begun, drew his attention elsewhere. 

Four knights, advancing from each end of the 
arena, met in the centre with such force that two 
of their number were unhorsed and rolled in the 
dust. According to the rules of the game, they 
withdrew themselves after their defeat, and with 
soiled plumes and downeast looks, they betook 
themselves to the eastern end of the arena, there 
to observe the contest. They were not long left 
alone, for two of their companions presently 
joined them, bewailing in the Saxon tongue their 
ill-luck. 

Rosamund kept her eye on the stranger 
knight, who displayed so much skill and -cool- 
ness, that his opponents thought rather of de- 
fending themselves, than attacking him. Already 
by his well-directed blows he had driven from 
the field all but one opponent, who being more 
wary or more skilful than his companions, was 
not easily overcome. 

The two knights left alone in the arena sus- 
pended, as by mutual consent, the combat, and 
stood looking at each other through their closed 
visors. 

“T would I knew thee, Sir Knight,” said he 
who bore the colors of the Lady Edith, and who 
was no other than Justin. 

“Tt could avail thee nought,” replied he of 
the purple mantle, who seemed determined not to 
reveal himself either to friend or foe. 

“ By the bones of my fathers, but I will know 
thee and that soon” And Justin wheeled his 
horse about so suddenly, that the stranger was 
well-nigh unseated. 

Ina moment, however, his well-trained steed 
recovered itself, and the combat was renewed. 
There was a breathless silence among the spec- 
tators. All watched the contest with intense in- 
terest, but as yet neither horseman had gained 
any decided advantage. 

“Truly Justin bears himself bravely,” said 
Alboin. ‘“ We shall soon know who yon stran- 
ger knight is, when our brave kinsman sends 
him rolling in the dust.”” 

But scarcely were the words from his mouth 
ere Justin was compelled to surrender, amidst 
the shouts of the spectators, who, now that the 
spell was broken, and the stranger was victori- 
ous, were noisier than ever, and were eager to 
know his title. 

Alboin arose, foanfing with rage. 

“Let the heralds proclaim — silence,’ he 
shouted. And as at a blast of the trumpet 
silence once more reigned over the multitude, 
his voice was heard, loud and clear: ‘ Let the 
stranger knight approach, that we may hold an 
audience with him.” 

The knight heard the words, and obeyed them. 
Slowly, with many a grave reverence to the fair 





ladies who glanced down on him with eager cu- 
riosity, the stranger approached and remained 
silent before Alboin, 

“Who art thou ?”’ said the latter. 

“Jam called the knight of the purple mantle. 
No more wilt thoa know until I lie conquered 
upon this field.” 

“For what comest thou here?” And the 
gloomy brow blackened like a thunder-cloud, 

“For what came I here, dost ask! Truly, I 
came toseek one Alboin, base murderer of the 
King of the Gepidae, and Tam ready two do battle 


| with him to the death.” 


“Ha! say'st thou so, sir knight of the purple 
For once, then, thou shalt be gratified, 
for thou hast asked thy last earthly boon. Ho, 
there ! my armor!’ 

The knight of the purple mantle turned his 
steed towards the centre of the arena, where 
Alboin soon appeared, clad in comple te armor. 

“Now God and our Li 





iy speed the right,” 
murmured Rosamund. 

“ Fear not, dear Rosamund, for the issue,” 
sponded the Lady Edith 


never fails.’ 






The lance of 


“ What meanest thou?” began the Lady Ros- 
checked sud 
denly, with a ery of despair, tor the purple man- 
But n it re- 
appeared, and the arm of the brave warrior 


amund, angrily; but she herself 


tle was hidden from her sight Ww 








sudden vicissitudes of the temperatt 


* 


rn 


dealt ringing blows upon the stout arm of his 
opponent 
“He gains! he gains!’ shouted Rosamund, 
watched the 
utterly lost to everything passing about her 
the al not Alhoin 


sin well-nigh overcomes him! 


as leaning over, she combatants 





rains? for see 
Now our Lady 
And the Lady 
Edith wrang her hands im anguish 
“God be praised!” 


the assas 
to the rescue! Alboin falls!’ 
murmured Rosamund 
Now is my father avenged, for the haughty 
Alboin is fallen!” 

“ Yield thee, vield thee, false knight, murderer 
and oppressor ! 





And with battle-axe in hand, 

he of the purple mantle advanced towards his 

fallen toe. 
“Ho, 


escape, upon your lives! 


menials, secure him! Let him not 
Knights, to the rescue 
of our kinsman, the noble Alboin !"°* 

Quick as lightning, the knight of the purple 
mantle leaped upon his steed and shot throagh 
the western gate ere the attendants, with more of 
noise than of valor, had started in pursuit. 

The Lady Rosamund breathed a long sigh of 
relief, and tell back in her seat. The spectators 
slowly retired, and the arena, so lately resound 
ing with the voices of the heralds and the sounds 
of the combat, was now silent. 





Alboin carried a gloomy brow, even to the 
very altar. Even the marvellous loveliness of 
his bride, who, clad in her richest robes, stood 
beside him, could not dispel the cloud which 
deadly hatred had cast about him, 

The ceremony was over, and the feast had be- 
gun. Drowned in his gloomy thoughts and 
plans of revenge, Alboin had stolen away from 
the festival and paced the terrace with hasty step. 
Unperceived, his beautiful wife followed him, 
and the two met face to face. 

“Rosamund, art thou here? What troubles 
thee Methinks thine eye gleams wildly, and 
thy manner is strange.” 

“Thou art my husband, and I have come to 
tell thee why I wedded thee.” 

* For love—was it not, my pretty Rosamund ¢” 

“For love ? Nay, I hate thee 
as woman never hated yet. Dost thou remember 
the day that thou badst me drink from yon 
curious goblet ? 


1 love thee / 


Betore that day, Twas a care- 
less, wilful girl, with no settled purpose of soul. 
It was thy insult that aroused in me all evil pas- 
sions, and made me thirst for revenge. I love 
thee! Nay, I have loved another, and that 
other the knight of the purple mantle.” 

“Thy mantle?” gasped Alboin, 

“Yes,mine. JT would he had slain thee, but 
perchance it is better my hand should do the 
good deed. Thou mayst call aloud, Alboin, 
but thy friends may not hear thee, as they sit at 
the festive board. So die, tyrant and assassin! 
my father shall be avenged !”’ 

The tiny weapon had done its work faithfully, 
and the soul of Alboin, the hanghty general, 
passed to its long account. 

The beautiful Rosamund was no more seen in 
Pavia. The work of revenge was done, but 
whether she lived and died happily, none knew. 

The minstrel Narses also disappeared; but a 
warrior, bearing a purple mantle upon his left 
arm, journeyed to Jerusalem, that Mecea of the 
ancient Christians. Years after, a pilgrim old 
and gray sought the goodly city of Pavia, that 
there he might lie down and die. In the warrior 
and the pilgrim, we may recognize the minstrel 
Narses. 





TOMATOES. 

This delicious, wholesome vegetable is spoiled 
by the manner it is served upon the table. It is 
not one time in a hundred more than halt 
cooked ; it is simply scalded, and served as a 
sour porridge. It should be cooked three hours 
—it cannot be cooked in one. The fruit should 
be ent in halves, and the seeds scraped out. The 
mucilage of the pulp may be saved, if desired, 
by straining out the seeds and adding it to the 
fruit, which should boil rapidly for an hour, and 
simmer three hours more, unol the water is dis- 
solved and the contents of the saucepan a pulp 
of mucilaginous matter, which is mach improved 
by putting in the pan, either before putting in the 
fruit or while it is cooking, an ounce of butter 
and half an ounce of fat bacon, cut fine, to half 
a peck of tomatoes, and a small pepper-pod, 
with salt to suit the taste. The far adds a 
pleasant flavor, and makes the dish actual food, 
mstead of a mere relish, ‘The pan must be care- 
fully watched, and but little fire used, and the 
mass stirred often to prevent burning, towards 
the last, when the water is nearly all evaporated. 
The dish may be rendered still more attractive 
and rich, as food, by breaking in two or three 
eggs, and stirring vigorously, just enough to 
allow the eggs to become well cooked. 

‘Tomatoes, thoroughly cooked, may be put in 
tight cans, and kept any length of time; or the 
pulp may be spread upon plates and dred in the 
sun ora slow oven, and kept as well as dried 
pumpkin, dried apples, peaches or pears, and 
will be found equaliy excellent in winter. For 
every-day use, a quantity sufficient for the use 
of a family for a week may be cooked at once, 
and afterwards eaten cold or warmed over. We 
beg of those who use this excellent fruit: to try 
what cooking will do for it. It has been eaten 
half-cooked long enough. It never should be 
dished until dry enoagh to be taken from the 
dish to the plates with a fork instead of a spoon. 
—Lady's Book. 
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THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


Cape Town, though cleanly and substantial, is 
defective in dramage, and in the parts principally 
occupied by the colored population, is excessively 
crowded. Hence there is at times a great mor 
tality from epidemics. During the winter, the 
north and northwest winds blow into the bay ; 
but during the rest of the year, the southeast 
wind is almost constantly prevalent. It 
with such force as to scour every corner of the 
streets and alleys of the town and environs 
That which strikes ar has been 
dent any time in the ylony as the most per uliar 
characteristic of the climate, is the rapid and 
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of hamidity or drvness Nothing 


mon than for the system to be expos 





than once inthe dav to cold, rendering warm 


great coats indispensable for comfort,—and to 
heat, rendering light summer clothing eqaaly 
indispensable From these circumstances, it 
happens that epidemics or malarial dissases 
almost unknown at the Cape, although a great 
part of the mhatited m viewnity oft 
the town is on groand very low ane 
inundated " 
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at times he crow 








abitations of the lower classes in 

are not subject to the penalties of typhus ort 
is remitting fevers; but they «nthe 

from infectious or contagious diseases. — Marts 


LIGHTNING ON THE LAND 








Tn mv memoranda of lightning on the land 
and of its operations within the fled of my 
research. inthe vear [SSS8, saves Mr Ko Menan 
writing from Brookivn Heaghts, the nu 
persons stated tu Rave been killed by lig Z 
s fiftv nine, of whom thirty fi we “ 
bathdings, seven under trees, sixteen in) the open 
air, two oon horsetwok There are also twoa 
ounts which say the number killed was sever 
In ISSe, the number mentioned as having beer 
killed by lightning is seventv-seven, of whom 
twenty seven were within buddings, eleven under 


trees, twenty-one im the open air, and eaghteen 
art ular 


w wl, two accounts say several, and 














one ountsays a number were kilkd The 
nomber of dwelling houses struck bw liy 

in TS58, is one hundred, of which eleven were 
Surned, one set on fire, four torn to pre 

five badly damaged, thurty four slight! 

ired, five not stated to be tojured the num 
ber of dwellings stated to have been furnished 


with 





onductors which were struck, was eleven 
i tour were mach damaged 
and two not injured 
tive dwelling houses were of which five 
were fire, three torn to thirtes: 
badlv damaged, thirty-four slightly injured. and 
fiteen not stated to have heen ijpured 
these dwellings were tarnished with conductors, 
of which were damaged ¢ badly. No 
case of death by lighting in 1859 in a building 
furnished with conductors has been known wit 
ithe tield of my research; but im TS58, two 
deaths by lightoing in busidings furnished woth 
conductors are reported, one in Neweastle, West 
chester county, Y., June 26th, of a lady 
standing in an open doorway during a thunder 
storm, and the other on th 
port, Armstrong county, Per In published 
ACCOUNTS, Tait-spouts are sometimes called 
* ductors.” On Julw 8, 1855. a person was 
Killed by lightning at North Prairie, Wis, and 
eon July 28, 1857, another in Walden, Vi, in 
tuildings furnished with lightning conductors. 
These are all the deaths by lightning in buildings 
having rods that have been recorded by me im a 
long series of years 1 have met With ne ae- 
cont of death by Lightauing in a building having 
a metallic roof, bor of a person reposing on 
iron bedstead. No case of. death by lightning of 
a telegraph operator while operanng with the 
wires, has been reported since telegraphs have 
been in use, but during the present year a tele 
xrah operator near Marietta, Ohio, was para 
| Iwaed by lightning, and during a snow storm, the 
| te aph operators at) Springtield, Mass , and 
arttord, Coun., were severely shocked while 
operating: with the wires. 
| Itis not surprising: that lightning conductors 
should occasionatly fail to conduct: all the light 
hing, When it is considered that lightning rods 
have increased greatly in number and var wy, 
} and in Muny cases, care is not taken to preserve 
a continuity ofthe conducting surtace, and some 
times conductors are allowed to get out of order, 
and thus rendered incapable of conducting sately 
an electric discharge from the clouds. I met 
with one case where a linge quantity of hay was 
placed around a lightauing conductor; had the 
lightning come down the rod while the hay was 
there, it would certainly have setit on tire. My 
fidence inthe great utility of lightning con- 
ductors, properly constructed, remains andimin- 
ished ; but the changes that have been made in 
the heating, lighting, and introduction of water 
into dwellings, by the substitation of stoves for 
open tireplac £45 pipes for candles, and metal- 
lie water pipes, invite the lighming to enter 
buildings, and when buildings are furnished with 
rods, sometimes sach fixtures attract the lightning 
from the vod to their surface. ‘The satest posi- 
tion in a house during a thander storm is a seat 
upon a chairin the middle of the room, with the 
feet upon the rounds. I would advise the closing 
of doors and windows, and in all cases when a 
person is struck down by lightning, cold water 
should be freely thrown upon the body, and if 
animation is not immediately restored, continue 
the drenching. 
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Housetwife’'s Department. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union. | 

Scalloped Tomatoes. 

Take fine large tomatoes, perfectly ripe; seald them to 
loosen the skins. and then peel, cover the bottom of a 

deep dish thickly with grated bread-crumbe, adding a few 
| bits of fresh butter; then put in a layer of tomatoes sen 
| soned slightly with a little salt and Cayenne pepper and 
| some powdered mace or nutmeg, cover them with another 
layer of bread-crumbs and butter, then another layer of 
seasoned tomatoes, and proceed thus Gill the dish ix full, 
finishing at the top with bread-crumbs, set the dish into 
4 moderate oven. and bake it near three hours. Toma- 
toes require long cooking. otherwise they will have a raw 
taste, that to most persons is unpleasant. 


Onion Custard. 

Peel and slice some mild onions (ten or twelve, in pro- 
portion to their size.) and fry them in freah butter, 
| draining them weil when you take them up 
them as fine as possible 


then mince 
leat four eggs very light, and 
tir them gradually into a pint of milk, in turn with the 
inineed onions; season the whole with ,plenty of grated 
nutmeg. and «tir it very hard, then put it into » deep 
white dish, and bake it about a quarterofan hour Send 
it to table asa side-dish, to be eaten with ment or pou! 
try. It is a French preparation of onions, and will be 
found very fine 





To stew Carrots. 

Half boil the carrots, then scrape them nicely, and cut 
them into thick sliees, put them into « stewpan, with as 
much milk as will barely cover them, © very littie aalt and 
pepper, and a sprig or two of chopped parsley, simmer 
them till they are perfectly tender, but not broken. when 

nearly done, add a plece of fresh butter rolled in flour 
| Send them to table hot 


Carrots require long cooking 
Parsnips and saleify may be stewed in the above manner, 
substituting a little chopped celery for the parsiey 


Boston Gingerbread. 
Three cupsful of flour, one cupful of molasses 


egg*. one teaspoonful of saleratus, two tablespoonmful of 


two 
ginger, one of cinnamon, and milk enough to make it of 
the right consisteney to roll out. Kuba piece of butter 
about the sige of a hen «egg into the Geur, and add the 
other ingredient«, rollin thin sheets. and rub over with 
molasews and water before putting in the oven, bake with 
a moderate heat 


Lemon Tartlets. 

The juice of two lemons and the rinds grated, clean the 
grater with bread only, rumbe to take 
offs » ogee halfa 
quarter of s pound of batter 


using sufficient 


lemon-peel beat together with t 





pound of loaf eagar, and 
Thie t« enfficient for twelve tartiets, and efll be found 
very excellent 


Cinnamon Biscuits. 

Half a pound of dry flour, one pound of lump sengar 
finely fed. one poand of butter, powdered cinnamon ¢ 
taste be mised with « gina of brandy or 
rum, then relied very thin, amd bated in s qaick oven 





the whole t« 


Blacking for Stoves 

Mix the lustre with the white of em «gg heave your 
coll apply with a brash rob tl periently dry, and 
you Wil) bave @ iuetre nearly eq aa! to that of « new stove 


stove 


Lemon Cheescakes 

The rind of s large lemon. equsem belf of the juire 
three eves. baif « pound of lumpeuger, quarter « « 
pound of butter, to be meited 











































Poct's Corner. 


{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
WE MET BENEATH THE GLARE. 


BY WILLIE WARB. 


We met beneath the glare 
Of artificial light ; 

"Twas in a scene of gaiety 
Upon a festive night 

Gay forms were whirling past 
Amid the mazy dance; 

Rich music floated round, 
The senses to entrance. 


Thy face so pure and sweet 
I saw that festive night; 
Thy form with grace replete, 
Thy smile so gay and light 
Thine eyes expressive, mild, 
Of heaven's own deepest blue; 
Thy hair in ringlets hung 
Ofa rich auburn hue. 





LOVE. 
When vexed by cares and harassed by distress, 
The storms of fortune chill thy soul with dread, 
Let Love, consoling Love, still sweetly bless, 
And his assuasive balm benignly shed ; 
His downy plumage o’er thy pillow spread, 
Shall lull thy weepiug sorrows to repose. 
To love the tender heart hath ever fled, 
As on its mother’s breast the infant throws 
Its sobbing face, and there in sleep forgets its woes. 
Mrs. Tiour. 





MEMORY. 
There lies a den, 
Beyond the seeming confines of the space 
Made for the soul to wander in, and trace 
Its own existence of remotest glooms ; 
Dark regions are around it, where the tombs 
Of buried grief the spirit sees. —Keats. 





EPITAPIL ON AN INFANT. 
Ere sin could blight or sorrow lade, 
Death came with friendly care; 
The opening bud to heaven coftveyed, 
And bade it blossom there.—CoLgripGe. 
SEEK AND FIND. 
Attempt the end, and never stand to doubt, 


Nothing ‘s so hard but search will find it out. 
HERRICK. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


CRAIGSHOLME, 





[concLupEp.] 


Three years had passed since the scene in the 
boudoir, the evening previous to Philip’s depart- 
ure, and again he stood in his native city. His 
uncle had died, leaving him sole heir of a nice 
fortune, six months after leaving home, but he 
had felt no desire to return, and so contented 
himself with writing to his lawyer. To Ina he 
never wrote but once, and that briefly. 

His return was unexpected. In a foreign land 
there came to him thoughts of his father, and, 
with he bered his pale young 
bride. He had been ill, and, on what he thought 
his deathbed, he vowed if he were spared, to 
make her happy, to cherish her as his father had 
done. He had been spared, and he came to ful- 
fil his vow. He stood under the chandeliers in 
the broad, high hall, and ordered his trunks to be 
carried to his own apartments. 

“Is Mrs. Wingrove in her own room?” he 
asked the housekeeper. 

“She went to the party at Mrs. Ellis’s, sir, 
with Mrs. Burt, Miss Grey and Mr. Burleigh.” 

“Ah!” That was all he said. He went to 
his dressing-room, and issued thence, an hour 
later, attired for an evening assembly. Mrs. Ellis 
had been a friend of his, a friend after whom he 
had wished Ina to copy, and to her house he 
went. He looked in vain for the hostess, and 
then, standing in the shadows, glanced about for 
his wife. 

How well he remembered her painful shyness, 
the wan, pallid face, and slightly stooping form ! 
He looked for it now. He saw a tall, graceful 
girl, who attracted his attention by her loveliness 
and beauty. He gazed with an artist’s eye on the 
golden curls, the bare and snowy neck, the full, 
glowing lips, and then listened intently while he 
heard a voice addressing her as ‘“ Miss Grey,” 
and a moment later a sweet-faced lady called her 
‘dear Cecile.” 

That was Cecile Grey—where was Ina? A 
large group was gathered at a little distance, but 
the cynosure, to which their eyes were turned, 
was hidden from Philip. The crowd parted, and 
disclosed to his admiration a statuesque beauty, 
whose slender form was very like Ina’s. But 
this lady, though her face was colorless, was cer- 
tainly beautiful. The e was highly 
intellectuai, the beautiful eyes beamed with in- 
ward fire, and when the thin, crimsoned lips were 
parted, her words made their mark. They were 
not dull, unmeaning phrases, but glowing with 
earnestness and truth, or glittering with wit. 

Once or twice Philip, who was fascinated by 
her, saw a smile of rare sweetness and beauty 
on her lips, but he watched in vain for its repeti- 
tion. Her dress was of simple white crape, the 
lining of the rounded waist was cut low in the 
neck, while the crape was drawn to her throat. 
A ruche of white lace passed around her throat ; 
the sleeves were long and very full, and confined 
at the wrist by a ruche similar to that at her 
neck. 

Through the thin crape, the rounded, polished 
shoulders gleamed, and the beautifully moulded 
arms looked like a splendid piece of statuary. 
The dark hair was arranged becomingly, and a 
wreath of white moss-rosebuds encircled the 
heavy twist at the back of the small head. 
Sighing, he turned and saw Mrs. Ellis, the bright 
hostess. 

“You here, Mr. Wingrove? When did you 
Does your wife know it? She doesn’t 
expect you, I am sure.” 

“ T came quite unexpectedly to all but myself. 
Mrs. Wingrove was not aware of my intention ; 
do not call her, I prefer to lock for a while until 
I see her,” he said, quietly, as his hostess would 
have gone for Ina. 

“Wait a moment and you can seo her; there 
she is, walking with Mr. Burleigh.” 

“ Where ?” asked Philip. 

“That lady in white, leaning on that tall, 
handsome man’s arm. Do you see her?” 
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“Yes,” answered Philip, trembling with vari- 
ous emotions, and thrilled with pure joy and de- 
light, for his Ina was the lady he admired. 

“Isn't she beautiful, and as brilliant as she is 
beautiful?’ asked Mrs. Ellis, with a friend's 
partiality. 

“Who—who is that Burleigh?” asked Mr. 
Wingrove, striving to be calm. 

“ Burleigh? ©, the best man in the world! 
Isn't he handsome ?” laughed Mrs. Ellis, play- 
ing with his jealousy, for he was actually jealous 
of the stranger—when he had so disliked his wife 
once. 

“Yes,” answered Philip, with pale face and 
compressed lips, “ but who is he?” 

Mrs. Ellis was frightened at the sternness of 
Philip Wingrove’s dark face, so she answered 
quickly : 

“He is Cecile Grey’s betrothed. That is 


isn’t she lovely? Isn’t she beautiful ?” 

“Yes, very lovely.” 

“But I prefer Mrs. Wingrove’s style infinitely,” 
said Mrs. Ellis, and she spoke truly. 

Philip’s face assured her that he did, too. 

“ But Cecile is so affectionate, while Mrs. 
Wingrove is so cold, like marble ; but you know, 
anybody knows, thatshe must have a heart, only 
she is ice to us. But she is witty, sarcastic, in- 
tellectual and brilliant. I hear she has written 
a great deal of poetry for publication, and has 
been uniformly successful. - Of course you know 
all aboat it.”’ 

Philip’s face was a riddle, and Mrs. Ellis was 
no CEdipus to solve it. 

“ She is rather eecentric, I think. Who else 
would dare to wear a dress in such style! But 
everybody admires it now, because she wears it, 
though it certainly is odd. It looks more deli- 
cate, she thinks, butit seems a pity to cover such 
aneck. Sometimes, however, she deigns, at a 
small party, to appear like other people. But I 
must leave you, Mr. Wingrove, it you wont let 
me bring you to your wife.” 

“Don’t tell her Iam here; I wish to take her 
by surprise.” 

To this Mrs. Ellis smilingly consented. The 
evening wore on, and Philip stood alone in the 
balcony, looking down into the quiet street. He 
stepped back as a lady and gentleman approached, 
and stood near him. 

“What a beautiful evening! How holy the 
Stars seem to-night,” said the lady’s voice. 

“There are some people, who, like the stars, 
ever bid us ‘come up higher,’ and in their pres- 
ence one is exalted and purified. Such am I in 
your presence, dearest Ina. Your voice ever 
bids me ‘come up higher;’ I bless our Father, 
who has made us meet again, darling ” 

“So do I, Edward. The days of our separa- 
tion were many and long, but I hope we need not 
part soon, need never part. I have seen dark 
days, but this is the dawn.” 

“You shiver, my pet Ina, let me get youa 
shawl !”” 

The stranger had gone to the dressing-room, 
and Philip advanced to her. 


“Ina!” His tone was stern, and his face was 
white. 

She started. “Sir, who are you that insults 
me?” 


“Ina, is it so long since we parted, that you 
forget you have a husband ?” 

“Philip!” she exclaimed, recognizing his 
voice. “No, sir, though forgotten, I did not for- 
get. How could 1?” 

The bitterness.and coldness of her tone chilled 
him. 

“T thought your relation as a wife was forgot- 
ten a moment ago,” said he, sternly. 

She deigned no answer, but turned away, lean- 
ing on the railing. He would have said more, 
but the stranger returned, and wrapped her ten- 
derly in the shawl. Philip’s passionate move- 
ment was arrested bya cold voice saying : 

“ Edward, allow me to introduce my husband. 

Mr. Wingrove, my brother, Mr. Burleigh. Come, 
Eddie!” And taking his arm, Ina walked away 
with her astonished companion, leaving Philip to 
remember he had heard of a half brother before, 
and to denounce himself as the author of all his 
woe. 
Recovering himself, he strode into the draw- 
ing-room, where Mrs. Ellis introduced him to 
many people, and he met many old friends, and 
better than all, he asked his wife to take his arm. 
Though she did it coldly, and reluctantly, she 
dared not refuse, and he had the pleasure of 
promenading* with her during the remainder of 
the evening, which Ina purposely shortened by 
declaring her wish to return home. 





Ina had really almost entirely overcome her 
love for her husband, and certainly was ill-pleased 
with his return. Their apartments were as re- 
mote as possible from each other, and Philip saw 
but little of his wife except at table. There 
were gay visitors all the time in the house, and 
Edward was with Ina when there was no one but 
the family. Cecile was almost always with the 
two, but Philip felt himself an intruder. 

For weeks and months he strove with the love 
that glowed in his heart, and finally he could no 
longer conceal from himself that he loved his 
once despised wife madly, wildly, passionately, 
aud, strangest of all, hopelessly. 

In May Ina proposed visiting the seashore ; 
Cecile begged for Saratoga, or Newport, and Mrs. 
Burt advised a trip to Lake Superior, while Ed- 
ward proposed a villaon the Hudson. 

The matter was undecided, though Philip wore 
an air of decision. They had all been striving 
in vain to decide, when Philip entered the draw- 
ing-room, and found Inaalone. She did not 
look up, but busied herself with her embroidery. 

“Tua!” ; 

She looked up quietly, while he seated himself 
on the window seat at her side. 

“Ina, it may seem strange to you that I 
should have a choice in our summer residence ; 
nevertheless, I have.”” He waited in vain for an 
answer. “It is my wish that my wife and my- 
self should spend the summer at Craigsholme. 
Do you understand me ?” 

“iis.” 

“ Shall my wishes be regarded ?” 

“ Your commands shall be obeyed, sir.” And 


Ina arose and retreated to her own apartment, 
leaving Philip to solitude. 

, how he almost cursed himself for the past. 
He wondered if his long night of convulsive an- 
guish, and days of keen, concealed, vultare-like 
grief, were not a reparation. His wishes were 
regarded, for the party all made preparations for 
Craigsholme. 

In all the months since his return, Ina could 
not be insensible to the tender deference of her 
husband’s tone, to the devotion expressed in 
look and word, and her heart warmed towards 
him. From the ashes of the dead love sprang 
& stronger, truer love, but no one knew it, not 


| even herself. It was impossible that such love 


as he offered could long be slighted. But when 
Ina learned that she loved Philip, she hid the 
knowledge in her own Reart, for her pride made 


| her conceal it. 
Cecile, inthe pale blue silk, with the set of pearls, 





One quiet evening in May they were seated in 
the cars, bound for Craigsholme, which they ex- 
pected to reach at about nine in the morning. 
Mrs. Burt occupied a seat by herself, where she 
was soon asleep; Edward Burleigh and Cecile 
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Grey sat behind her, and back of them sat Philip | 


and Ina. 
They had ridden some hours, and it was after 
eleven o'clock. Ina listened to the breathing of 


some, and she turned around, but everybody | 


seemed asleep. How they arrived at such a 


state, she wondered, for all her efforts would 


prove unavailing; her head would toss about 
with the jolting of the cars. 

Philip had watched her uneasily, not daring to 
offer his aid, and almost condemning himselt for 
compelling her to go to Craigsholme, when she 
preferred the seashore. He feared a repulse, but 
at lust he whispered : 

“ Will you lay your head on my shoulder, Ina? 
It will be more comfortable.” 

To his surprise, like a tired child, she laid her 
head on his shoulder. 

“ Poor thing! she is so tired and sleepy, she 
thinks it is Edward,” thought Philip. 

As the hour wore on, and he became convinced 
she was asleep, and that every one else was in 
the same state, he drew her head tenderly to his 
breast, and folded his arms around her. 

“Darling, darling,” he whispered. 

He did not want her to hear, but it was happi- 
ness to hold her in his arms, and he repeated the 
tender epithets again and again. He felt the 
heart beat quicker and louder, and he thought it 
might be a dream that startled her, and he 
stooped and kissed the pure brow. What would 
he have thought, how have been overjoyed, to 
know that though Ina was half-way between 
waking and sleeping, on the dividing line be- 
tween the two, yet she was sensible, and was 
happy ? 

He held her so till morning, and then, with a 
sigh, allowed her to sit up. That evening he re- 
membered long as the harbinger to him of a 
brighter morning. And yet the remembrance of 
the past haunted him, and he had no hope for 
the future. 





They were settled as Casha, in the 
same manner as inthe city. If possible, there 
was greater coldness in the few words which Mr. 
and Mrs. Wingrove exchanged. Visitors had 
come from the city, at Ina’s invitation, and in 
mirth and gaiety the summer sped. All sorts of 
amusement were devised, and September came, 
finding all their guests still loth to leave 
Craigsholme. 

Hunting was not satisfactory, fishing was 

i profitable, and leaping, sailing, 
rowing, horseback-riding, and the thousand-and- 
one ways of killing time, could not be expected 
to be always fresh and pleasant; so the gentle- 
men—of whom there were five, including Philip 
—resolved to devise something new. This 
Edward proposed should be to shoot with arrows 
at atarget. The ladies were to compete with 
the gentlemen. 

On the day appointed, all were gathered on 
the lawn. Last of all the ladies, Ina drew her 
bow, and the arrow hit the target. Ina bore her 
honors meekly, and stood aside to watch the 
others. Philip’s arrow went nearer the centre; 
two of the gentlemen failed, the other did not 
succeed as well as his hostess ; and Edward, with 
a contident air, took his place. His sister moved 
nearer the target, and smiled to see he had 
succeeded. 

“Let us try with pistols,” said the gentlemen. 

A fresh target was put up, and the shooting 
began. The ladies stood looking on. One of 
the guests took his stand, when Philip and 
Edward had succeeded, resolved to do still bet- 
ter; but excited and flushed, the pistol glanced 
aside and the ball lodged in Ina’s left arm. 

With pale face, Philip sprang with one bound 
to her side, and Edward followed quickly. They 
carried her fainting form into the house and laid 
her on a couch, while a servant was despatched 
for a physician. It was Philip who bathed 
Ina’s pale forehead, who galled on her by a han- 
dred endearing names to speak to him; it was 
Philip who held her without a tremor, while the 
ball was extracted, and then went up to his own 
room and wept. 

Ina was stricken with fever, and day and 
night her husband watched at her bedside. 
Once or twice Edward Burleigh, remembering 
that Ina had always avoided Philip, tried to inti- 
mate, in a friendly way, that his absence would 
be desired by all; but Philip never heeded it, 
and Edward gave up his well-meant endeavors. 

To Philip’s tortared mind came back the 
memory of Ina’s other illness, when he, once a 
day, to satisfy his conscience, had simply inquired 
if she were better, almost hoping she were not. 
How different now! 

“Would God I might die for thee, O, my 
beloved!’ was the passionate language of his 
heart. 

Some weeks had passed, and Ina was again 
convalescent. Their guests, with the exception 
of Edward Burleigh, Cecile Grey and Mrs. 
Burt, were gone back to their city life. The 
old relations between Ina and Philip were re- 
sumed, the old coldness was there. Philip dared 
not speak as his heart prompted, lest his repulse 
should deprive him of all the sweet dreams he 
would indulge; and Ida would not begin it, or 
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open the way to such a conversation as would 
have brought peace to both 
One gloriously beautiful 





day in October, Tna, 
tempted by the long patches of sunshine on the 
She had 
been left alone for awhile, and she never paused 
to think what Mrs. Burt would say to 
imprudence. 

The smooth lawn was strewed with leaves of 


broad walks, stole out under the trees 


such 


red, crimson and claret, and all the 


shades of which trees in our American clime are 


brown, 


capable. 
Ina loved to hear it. 
she seated herself under a wide-spreading oak to 


On, on she rambled, until 


rest. 


tion conjured hideous faces and headless horse. | 


men, and all the horrors which a feverish fancy 
could Ssugyrest. 

She heard a step, 8 heavy, firm tread on the 
green sward, and lifting her white eyelids, she 
saw her astonished husband. 


“ How came you here, Ina? You should be 


on your couch. Let me carry you home.” 

“ No, no, Mr. Wingrove, let me stay ?”” 

There was a pleading in the tone that thrilled 
him through and through. 
and hardly knowing what he said, exclaimed ; 

“Call me Philip, Ina?” 

Ina shook her head mournfully 

“T beg it of you, Ina. Am TI not your hus- 
band?) Can I do anything—anything, Ina, to 
win your love? O, tell me that Tecan! Or 
must I go abroad again? 
Must I go, Ina?” 

His trembled. — Ina’s 
brightly, and a faint smile lingered on the thin 


voice 


lips. 

“He despised my love once, 
heart. 

“Ina, must I go? 
there no hope ?” 


whispered her 


Must I go? O God, is 


He leaned his head upon his hand, and tears, | 


which did not stain his manliness, fell arfiong the 
leaves. 

Ina’s lips quivered ; she remembered his silent 
agony for months, and love blotted out the dark- 
ness of her own past. The tears came to her 
beautiful dark eyes, when Philip gave utterance 
to a choking sob; and when he bowed his head 
in utter abandonment of spirit, she could bear it 
no longer. Her thin arms wound about his 
neck, her pale, tear-wet fuce was pressed to his, 
and while that smile of rare sweetness curved 
her lips, she whispered : 

“Stay, dear Philip—do not leave me !” 

Looking up quickly, he saw the smile—the 
rainbow of hope to him. She had never smiled 
on him before. He clasped her close to his 
heart, and tears fell on her young head. Taking 
her in his arms, he carried her up to: the boudoir 
and seated her onthe pile of cushions where he 
had seen her, nearly four years before, in the 
counterpart of this room. Her head nestled 
there, and he knelt by the side of his reclining 
Ina, and then and there it was all explained, and 
the sun of happiness arose in their hearts to set 
no more forever. 

Tenderly, lovingly, he looked on the beautiful 
face pillowed on his heart, and wondered how 
he could ever have slighted and disliked her, 
when she was wan and shy. He felt her cling- 
ing arms around his neck, her sweet “ stay, dear 
Philip,” and his stern face softened until it 
looked almost handsome, as in turn, he 
whispered : 

“My precious darling, my sweet bride, nought 
on earth can separate us !’’ 





SNAKE CHARMING. 

A Swede named G. F. Wirsen recently gave 
an exhibition before the faculty of the Medical 
College at Atlanta, Georgia, to convince them 
that there is such a thing as charming snakes. 
His operations are thus described by the Atlanta 
Intelligencer : 


“A box containing some twenty-five snakes, 
among which was a rattlesnake with seven rat- 
tles, a large cotton mouth moccasin, the copper- 
head or rattlesnake’s pilot, two ditlerent species 
of the viper, and several species of water moc- 
casin, was opened. He took first the rattlesnake 
in his hand, shook his rattles, played with him, 
and coiled him about his neck.” He next took 
the cotton mouth moccasin, and went through 
the same mancuvres with him, and so on 
through with all the others. He had at one 
time the whole twenty-five crawling around his 
neck, shoulders and head, playing with him, 
touching his whiskers with their tongues, and 
actually kissing him. He put them on the floor, 
and tormented them in a way that we could call 
cruel, but not one of them attempted to bite him, 
or to show the slightest anger, no matter what 
he did. He picked them all up and put them 
into his bosom, where they crawled and coiled 
for tive minutes. They were then restored to 
their box, every one satisfied of one thing, that 
is, his complete control over them. A  smull 
stout dog, at least four years old, was then 
brought in, when Mr. Wirsen took out the 
rattlesnake, and in an instant the rattles were in 
motion and the anger of the snake aroused. 
Mr. Wirsen held timin his hand while he bit 
the dog twice. He then cviled the rattlesnake 
around his neck, and took out the cotton mouth 
moccasin, which bit the dog once, fiercely. 
From the moment the dog was bitten, and he 
appeared in excellent health before, he looked 
dull, and drooped and died in an hour. This 
Was to all a most satisfactory evidence that the 
Snakes were venomous, but pertectly charmed 
and innocent in the hands of Mr. Wirsen.”’ 

oe 


.* AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR. 


A singular accklent occurred, recently, to an 
engine driver of the Orleans railway, France. 
He occupies a room in a lodging house in the 
neighborhood of the station, which house is 
next to a public ball called the Bal de lElysee 
des Arts. From his window it is easy to £0 on 
to the roof of the ball-room, and the whim 
seized him to look through a skylight at the 
dancers below. Bat on advancing tothe roof, be 
all at once, to his dismay, slipped nght through 
it, and, to the astonishment ot the people in the 
ball, fell heavily on the fluor. Fortunately, no 
one happened to be at the spot at which he fell, 
and he, by a lucky chance, broke no limb, and 
only received a few ugly broises. It turned out 
that that part of the roof which he had supposed 
to be of zinc was only covered with oilcloth, and 
this oilcloth was not strong enough to bear his 
weight.—(atgnani’s Messenger. 
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God made the world in six days—it takes man | 


scarcely six minutes to find faulfwith it 





Her feet rustled among the leaves, and | 


She leaned her head against the trunk of | 
the old tree, and her busy, disordered imagina- | 


He knelt beside her, | 


I have thought of it. | 


eyes beamed | 
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Mester's Picnic. 





Here are two pew wit 

















telems Dy Sv doer Sem ith Ate 
bed that he 
nh at the 
f fighting with bir t NW xa 

with you. said Sydney bh Boway 
When a discussion took pls “ = 
Pauls, ‘as to the expedienes of surrounding - 
iral with a pavement of biocks f wont » okt 
If the bishops would Imy their heads te ether t og 
could be done, and thts @as = offen repente wh 
so mach woetion, by the Bishop of Loudon. that he wag 

suspected of having Invented it 

A gentieman. whem the cholera was raging In London 
complained to his landlady that the water with which 
she made his tea, had strong and un whole favor 
“ Well, sir,’ said the landiady, “Doan ely seeunt for 
| it by the graveyand at the back of the house = The spring 
must pass through it The | rushed frantically 
from the house, aud presentiy met rrold, to whom he 





communicated his trontie L suppose, said Jerrod, 
your laudiady thowght you liked your tea like your 


port —with plenty of be/e te it 


| 
| An apecdote is related of Walter Scott s servant, Tom 
| Pardey, which we do pot recollect to have heard before 
Scott was leaning on Pardey’s arm, in ove of his wa ke, 
when Pardey said, “* Them are five novels of yours. sor 
| Walter, they are just juvaluable to me law giad to 
| hear it, Tom,” replied Scout * Ves, sir,” paid Pardey, 
| “for when Lbave beem out all day hard at work. aad 
j come home very tired, if L sit down with « pint of porter 
by the fire, and take Up ope of your movels, 1 us anueep 
| directly 
“There, Debby, the door bell rings; light a wateh, 
| and run quick and touch the shavings, so the burned 
sticks and brands will get a burnia’ ia tue sittin’ room 
| or they ‘il say we aint geutee! Debby 
lights and returns quickly 
| (Bell rings again) Shali l go, w 
lordy, ma'am—'twas only a pedler 
‘—" Yes, ma am.'—"* Well, weil 
we ll be ready for the next alarny 


Yes, tia'am 





Hang the ped 
ler! take Ue fire apart, 
and 


The Duke of Roquelaure was not a handsome man 
One day he met a very homely gentleman of Auve 
who had business at Versailies. ile preeuted hau per 
sonaily to Louis XIV., saying Chat be was wuder the 
| greatest obligations to the gentienan The king granted 
the tavor be asked, aud inquired tow the duke Gecan 
deeply indebted to hign, “At, » sald Koquese 
* but for this person, | should be tie ugbest un in » 
lnajesty's dominions.’ e 











When Franklin asked the king of Urussin for money, 
the monaren replied, © Peli me, dvetor, what will y« 
with it’ °—" Use it to win liberty, v 
pher, “that liberty whieh ts the oatural priv iley 
wan.” ‘The king, after a uomwent’s 
auswer:>—" Being of a royal tantly, 1 en king 
—and I will not employ my power to spotl the business 
Lam boru to command, and ue people to obey aie 


ude 





of 
taue this 












Marshal de Bassompiere was sent on more then one 
embassy. He was teiing Henry IV. (ue of the © white 
plume ) that at Madrid be made his cotry on the uost 
beaudtui little mule in the world, a present fom the 
king of Sowin. ‘A tne sight cried theury , 4 aee 
situng ona mule!” Very good, sire,’ retorted Das 
sompiere, * but remember & Was your representative 





“Why, Jimmy,” ssid one professional beggar to an- 
other, “are you going to Knock of already It’s only 
two o'clock.” 

No, you mutton-head'’’ responded the other, whe 
was engaged in unbuckling his eratenh. “Lm only go 
ing to put it on Che other Kuee Lou don’t suppose a 
ferlow can beg all day on the same leg, do you” 


One afternoon, when Jerrold was in his garden at Pat 
hey, evjoying glass of claret, a fiieud caved upon Lim 
‘The conversation ran on ® ceruam dull feliow, whose 
Wealth made bim prominent at that thie Ves, satel 
Jerroid, drawing tis foger round the edge of bis wine: 
Glass, “that’s the range of his intellect, only it had 
ever anything baif eo good in it.” 


A clergyman having desired bis parishioners to pave 
the street leading to bis church, and they baving asserted 
that the expense belouged to Ue clergy wan, Wie batter 
preached a sermou, taking for his text Chie words of the 
Pealmist— Paveant, ef ego non pavram, which ue treus- 
lated, © Pave—us tur me, | stali not pave.’ 


ee 


* Give a dog a bad name and hang him 
saw; now certainly the Worst apd the svortest mame to 
eve him is—wu. Meu of wit and genins. it is sad, are 
iucapabie of figures—it is Only duiuess Chat can taster 
arithmetical combiuatious. The ouly auinal that becomes 
& genius by counting is—a pig 


says the old 









loved to jest—entered a certain club-room where Jerrold 
and sume friends were epjoying acigar. The banister 
Was in 4p excited state, and exesamied, TL bave just met 
@ scouudreily barrister!” Jerroid, interrupting, * What 
& colucidence | 


One of the Boys.—A wan in stopping his paper recently 
Wrote :—"'i think fokes doant ort to speud ture munby 
Ou pupers, my father bevver did au evry boddy sed be 
WoOs tue silartest mau in the kountree, aod bad got the 
intelly gentist famely of buoys that ever dugg laters.” 


It is said that it takes at least eight years to learn the 
Japanese language. A ciusty bactelor arks it the fair 
Awerican who suall win the beart of one of there princes 
wiil have to wait cigut years betore slie eau scold tine Me 
bis own language? 

In the last illness of George Colman, the doctor being 
late in au appointinent, apologized Lo tis patient, sa) tig 
tuat he had veen calied in lO see a dan who had fallea 
down a well. © Did be kick the bucket, doctor’ 
out poor George. 


xteaued 


“Tommy, my son, what are you doing there with your 
feet dangiiuy iv the water ’” 

“‘Lrying w catch cod, ma, so that I may have rome 
wore of Cuose COUgL lOmLKESs YUU gave tne yesterday 


A titness, on entering the box, had @ Testament pre- 
sented to him, but he declived ty be sworn. being asked 
his reasous tur returiag, be waively said, “1 ll Geko Be 
wi ony mun in Engiaud, but Li Lot swear fo be 


Disappointed.—An editor says that he hoyed to be able 
to present # marrisge aud & death as Original Lumtter fuk 
his columns; but a heavy thaw broke up the weduleg, 
Aud the docwur got sick, so the patient recovered 


Henry IV, being told by bis gardener that there were 
seVeral spots at Foutaipebieau where nothing would 
grow, requested bim to piant # bed Mf attoruey® for Wey 
would tlourish any where. 

‘* Why does father call mether ‘ honey" asked & boy 
of bis cider brother. 

* Cap’? think, except it's ‘cause she wears a large comb 
im her head” 


Carlyle and a much inferior man being coupled by 
some rapient reviewer as biographers, Jesruid exclaimed, 
“Those two joined’ You caunvut plough #ith 80 es and 
&n ass!” 
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The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR TUE HOME CURCLE 


This leng established and well known weekly payer, 
after fourteen years woequalied prosperity apd popularity, 
has beeome a “household word” frow Maine to Calider 
nia, giaddening the fireside of the rich aod poor in tows 
and country, all over the wile extent of the Lnited Btstes 
It should be a weekly Wieitot te every American heme, 
because 





Ca It t just such a paper as any father, brother ov 
friend would introduce to he family circle 
Ca It iv printed on the finest natin surfaced paper, 


with newt amd ina peat aod bens! Sulatye 
Da yoth aiar, yet contslas no adver 





*, poets, stories of the 
wit aod Wameor 


sea, discoveries, tniecrilamy, 
EB It is carefully edited by MM Mallow, whe tee 
Nineteen years of editerml expere tice th Bow tom 
EH It comtains in ite large. *: } filled amd deeply b> 


teresting pagers not one Vulgar furs oF Be | 
Fi pumbers aurong its regular coutributers tbe 

best male and female writers in the couwiry 
cultiva™s 


Ite tales, while they abeort the remiet 
taste for all U.at is good aud beautifa! te hur 
CP [t acknowledged that the gol (nD oenre vw 
& paper m the home cirele we alm et ce nuieie 
per 
ve 


quiring spirit, « 
EW 1m columns are free fram yotitios aud ou 
pe, ite ob t being to make home baypy 
“- It b for these reasoms that it has for years been 60 
popular a trvorite throughout the untry 
TERMS —INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 
1 subscriber, ome year 
4 subscribers, © . 


auity 
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